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Introduction 


This booklet explores some aspects of the Congregational home missionary 
heritage of the Massachusetts Conference of the United Church of Christ. The 
Massachusetts Conference and its churches have a long and rich heritage of 
spreading the gospel of Jesus Christ in America. This heritage is not always 
recognized, but it has much to offer. We in our modern day can be inspired by the 
great zeal of our Congregational forebears to spread the gospel, even at the cost of 
tremendous personal hardship. We can learn from their selfless dedication and 
their accomplishments. We also can learn from some aspects of their mission 
work, which, though reflective of assumptions and attitudes of their times, we 
would not seek to emulate in our modern day. As we become better aware of the 
history of our Conference and its churches, and learn from it, I believe we can 
better understand and appreciate, both our own identity in the present and our 
potential for ministry in the future. 


The sources of the images on the cover of this book are as follows: 

--The “Helping Hand” of the Woman’s Home Missionary Association comes 
from a 1904-1905 brochure on their work, in the possession of the Congregational 
Library. 

--The map of the territorial expansion of the United States is adapted from a 
map contained in the book, Leavening the Nation: The Story of American Home 
Missions, by Joseph B. Clark., published in 1903 by The Baker & Taylor Co. in 
New York, [facing page 48]. 

--The cross symbol represents the six major benevolent societies American 
Congregationalism had at the turn of the 20" century. The image comes from the 
November 1900 edition of the periodical Congregational Work, in the possession 
of the Congregational Library. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


TEN QUESTIONS ON 
CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONS 


How well do you know the home missionary heritage of the 
Massachusetts Conference of the United Church of Christ? 


1. In the early 19" century, New England seminary students were taught that 
“Congregationalism is a river rising in New England and emptying itself South 
and West into its 


2. The First [1740], Second [1792], and Third [1857] Great Awakenings in 
America were powerfully impacted by “Concerts” held on a regular basis--often 
monthly or quarterly--by Congregational and other Protestant churches in 
America. What were these “Concerts” and what was their purpose? 


3. On September 15, 1835, Rev. Samuel Parker, a Congregational minister on an 
exploratory missionary journey to Native Americans in the West, preached the 
first Protestant sermon ever given in the Rocky Mountains--in today’s Teton 
National Forest in Wyoming. It has been said that in the middle of that historic 
sermon, Rev. Parker’s congregation of trappers and Indians suddenly all got up 
and left. Why? 


4. In 1903 it was said that % of the Congregational churches in America 
owed their origin to a home missionary society such as the American Home 
Missionary Society or the Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society. 


5. Early Congregational home missionary efforts in the states of Kansas, Iowa, 
Dakota, and Washington were famous for their “Bands.” These were 


6. Up until the end of the Civil War, the Congregational home missionary 
movement was notably unsuccessful in the Midwestern state of , as 
“New England religion and Yankee preachers” were not popular there. 


7. In 1892, a Congregational home missionary began a Congregational church as a 
rescue mission in the midst of saloons and gambling dens in the booming mining 
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town of Cripple Creek, Colorado. That church’s first permanent place for worship 
was a called . It was also used to house the missionary, a 
school for children, a free room for reading and letter-writing, and a game-room. 


8. In 1804, Mrs. Elizabeth McFarland, a Congregational minister’s wife, hosted 
her husband and a group of his colleagues in her home. Overhearing their concern 
to raise more money for home missions, Elizabeth suggested that societies of 
Congregational church women could be formed, whose members would each 
contribute one cent per week to support such work. Thus the 

was born, which inspired the creation of similar societies throughout New 
England’s Congregational churches to support home missionary work. 


9. Congregational home missionaries are credited with founding and/or 
substantially nurturing many colleges in their early years on the American frontier. 
That was true of all the following schools, except for which two? (choose two): 


Illinois College [1829] Jacksonville, Illinois 
Oberlin College [1833] Oberlin, Ohio 

Willamette University [1842] Salem, Oregon 

Olivet College [1844] Olivet, Michigan 
University of the Pacific [1851] Stockton, California 
Whitman College [1859] Walla Walla, Washington 
Carleton College [1866] Northfield, Minnesota 
Doane College [1872] Crete, Nebraska 

Colorado College [1874] Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Pomona College [1887] Claremont, California 


10. Ordained in 1890 at Iroquois, South Dakota, Rev. Mary Eveline Drake was 
one of the earliest women to be ordained by a Congregational council. Mary and 
her husband, Rev. Andrew J. Drake, were Congregational home missionaries. The 
story of this couple’s selfless missionary work on the South Dakota frontier--the 
churches they “gathered,” the people they cared for, and the severe hardships they 
endured--was told in an autobiographical book by Fanny, who often helped this 
couple with their prairie ministry. Fanny’s favorite foods were 

and . And her greatest shortcoming was 
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CHAPTER TWO 


CONGREGATIONAL CLERGY AND CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS 
SERVING MASSACHUSETTS 
INCLUDING THE ORIGIN OF TODAY’S 
MASSACHUSETTS CONFERENCE OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST 


Congregational clergy in the Massachusetts Bay Colony gathered together on numerous 
occasions in the 17th century. About 1692-1694, shortly after Plymouth Colony and the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony were merged, an organization known as the Massachusetts 
Convention of Congregational Ministers came into being. This Convention held its annual 
meeting in Boston on the day following the Colony’s Election Day, and from 1721 on it was 
noted for sponsoring an annual Convention sermon.' 


In the early 19" century, tensions then developing between Trinitarian Congregationalists 
and Unitarian Congregationalists were felt in this clergy group, until eventually this group 
became more identified with Unitarianism. This Massachusetts Convention of Congregational 
Ministers is still in existence today. 


--Massachusetts Conference of the United Church of Christ-- 


Today’s Massachusetts Conference of the United Church of Christ has come into 
being as the result of the mergers of four different Congregational organizations in the 
Commonwealth which have taken place over time. It has also had several name changes and been 
deeply influenced by two denominational mergers in the twentieth century. Those four 
organizations, name changes, and denominational merges are noted in the sections below: 
Massachusetts Missionary Society (1799) 

General Association of Massachusetts Proper (1802/1803) 

Domestic Missionary Society of Massachusetts Proper (1818) 

General Conference of Congregational Churches in Massachusetts (1860) 
Name Changes and Denominational Mergers 


moQw ps 


A. Massachusetts Missionary Society 


This society was created on May 28, 1799 at a meeting in Boston to carry forward 
missionary objectives of interested Congregationalists in the Commonwealth. As a son of one of 
the founders later noted, “it was a society of Massachusetts missionary men, not a missionary 
society for Massachusetts.” It is of note, that this society’s first recorded donation to support its 
work was $50? received from “certain ladies in Boston.” As the By-laws of this society stated, 
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its field of work was outside the Commonwealth: 


The object of the Society is, to diffuse the knowledge of the Gospel among the Heathens, 
as well as other people in remote parts of our country, where Christ is seldom or never 
preached.’ 


Individuals could become members of this society, as long as they subscribed to its 
constitution and paid a two dollar annual fee to the society’s Treasurer for the work of the 
society. There was no explicit reference to any doctrinal statement in this society’s constitution. 
Even so, many of the early members of this society were Hopkinsian or “New Divinity” 
Calvinists who were “impelled by a deep commiseration for the unhappy state of those who were 
perishing for lack of those precious means of salvation which we enjoy.”® 


Rev. Samuel Hopkins, a Congregational minister in Newport, Rhode Island, was noted 
for his writings which offered a revision of Calvinist theology. Hopkins was a student of 
Jonathan Edwards. Hopkins taught that the goal of human beings is to glorify God, and that 
God’s glory is, 


...best reflected in the happiness of the greatest number of humans...[thus Hopkins] based 
his system on the principle of benevolence, which for him meant a calculated regard for 
the greatest good of all beings and a conscious effort to promote that good...true 
benevolence, however, required a disinterested assessment of the greatest good, even at 
the cost of one’s own gain...the true Christian ought to be willing to be damned for the 
glory of God.’ 


Hopkins’ emphasis on such disinterested benevolence, the promotion of good through practical 
acts, and the idea that the Millennium leading to the coming of God’s kingdom was on the verge 
of beginning--in America, in fact--inspired a number of New England Congregationalists of this 
time to want to prepare for that coming kingdom by spreading the gospel to others. 


Rev. Nathaniel Emmons was a founder and the first president of this missionary society, a 
position which he held for many years. Emmons was a Hopkinsian who served the 
Congregational church in Franklin, Massachusetts from 1773-1827. Emmons’ influence was 
considerable, in part because he trained upwards of one hundred clergy in his home. Ironically, 
Emmons was opposed to the formation of any state-wide organization for Congregational clergy 
in Massachusetts. He was concerned that any such a group would eventually seek to exercise 
control over the churches, thus compromising their autonomy. 


In its early years, the Massachusetts Missionary Society supported itinerant preaching in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, the West, and the South. It even sent Adoniram 
Judson, of later Baptist missionary fame, on a preaching circuit through Vermont. At this time, 
the society had a particular interest in distributing Bibles and religious literature. It also published 
the Massachusetts Missionary Magazine, beginning in May 1803. That magazine merged with 
the Panoplist in 1808, to form The Panoplist and Missionary Magazine united. In time, that 
publication evolved to become the Missionary Herald, the monthly periodical of the American 


Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions.* It wasn’t until 1816 that this society began to 
fund mission work within Massachusetts. From 1816 to 1827 it spent about 1/5 of its budget on 
work within the Commonwealth.’ 


In 1827, the Massachusetts Missionary Society merged with the Domestic Missionary 
Society of Massachusetts Proper, which had been created in 1818 by the ministerial group known 
as the General Association of Massachusetts Proper. The work of this Domestic society was 
focused almost entirely within Massachusetts, with particular emphasis on helping feeble 
churches which were struggling following their separation from Unitarian Congregationalists. In 
many cases those congregations had lost their meeting houses. However, recognizing the 
importance of missionary work beyond the Commonwealth, this Domestic society also became 
an auxiliary society of the American Home Missionary Society. The AHMS was a national 
organization formed in 1826 by Congregationalists, Presbyterians, and other denominations, to 
spread the gospel where people settled on the frontier, as our nation expanded westward. By 
1861, the AHMS had become solely a Congregational organization. 


In merging with the Domestic Missionary Society in 1827, the Massachusetts 
Missionary Society retained its name, but shifted its primary focus to mission work within the 
Commonwealth. It also adopted the following statement of purpose: 


“...the object of the Society is to diffuse the knowledge of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
among the heathen and others in destitute places...’”'° 


The MMS also continued the affiliation with the American Home Missionary Society 
which it had inherited from the Domestic Missionary Society. At year’s end, if the MMS had any 
money left over after fulfilling its Massachusetts work, it gave it to the AHMS for its ministries. 
However, in 1832 the Massachusetts Missionary Society voted to become a more integral part of 
the AHMS. Thus, in addition to its missionary efforts in Massachusetts, the MMS now shared 
the goals of the AHMS and gave it regular yearly support. Also, the MMS was now allowed to 
control the missionary efforts funded by its contributions to the AHMS--though the MMS did not 
usually exercise that option. This expansion of the MMS’s vision and missionary reach through 
the national AHMS organization, had the effect of invigorating the MMS and making it even 
more appealing to supporters." 


As of 1827, it became a standing rule of the MMS that it would not pay clergy salaries 
directly. Instead, it gave financial support to struggling Massachusetts churches, so they could 
fulfill their responsibility of supporting their own clergy. An exception to this was that the MMS 
temporarily employed some clergy in new mission fields, until churches could be formed to take 
responsibility for those ministers’ salaries. MMS grants were made for only one year at a time. 
However, churches had the option of re-applying for aid, if they felt that was necessary. 


In 1844 the Massachusetts Missionary Society was renamed the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society. This was done to make it clear, that this society’s work was in America, not 
in a foreign land. 


Over time, a one per cent formula was developed to determine if and to what extent, 
churches could receive support from the MMS. The value of taxable property owned by members 
of the Society or Parish affiliated with a particular Massachusetts Congregational church was 
added up--based on their town’s assessor records. If one percent of that total figure equaled or 
exceeded the minister’s salary in that church, then that church was considered not to need MMS 
support. If that total figure equaled less than one per cent, that church would be eligible to have 
the MMS contribute to their minister’s salary for that year.'” 


However, if a church required more than $200 [1849] from the MMS, to provide for its 
minister’s salary, it was considered ineligible for MMS aid. Such ministerial salaries might be 
$400-500 per year. Mindful of its stated purpose to supply “destitute places,” the MMS was also 
not inclined to support feeble churches which were located close to other Congregational 
churches. The MMS characterized its work as *>home missions,” not “church extension.” In its 
annual reports the MMS gave brief sketches of the ministries and finances of the churches it was 
currently supporting. Of course, churches were encouraged to become fully self-supporting. 
However, a number did not for many years. The society strove to walk the fine line between 
giving adequate support and preventing the churches it aided, from getting into “the habit of 
relying on missionary help.”"* 


In 1849 it was reported that over its fifty years of operation, the Massachusetts 
Missionary Society had spent $167,453 within Massachusetts and $345,303 (about 67% of its 
funds) spreading the gospel beyond the Commonwealth. As noted then: 


We should see that while planting the gospel in new settlements, we have been moulding 
(sic) the moral destiny of States, just as by giving direction to the twig, we shape the 
majestic tree;-- that by following the course of New England emigration westward in our 
missionary appropriations, we have unconsciously been founding another New England, 
and another, which are already reproducing themselves still farther onward...'° 


Here’s an example of the considerable financial aid given by the MMS to many 
Congregational churches in the Commonwealth. In 1855 it was said that of the thirty 
Congregational churches in the Barnstable Conference [now, Barnstable Association of the 
United Church of Christ], nineteen of them had been aided by this society, totaling “$15,000 (or 
an average of $425 per annum).'®’ The Barnstable churches included in that number were"’: 


Sandwich (Calvinistic) Tisbury (West) Barnstable (Centerville) 
Harwich Truro Chilmark 

Dennis (North) Edgartown Nantucket 

Sandwich (Monument) Falmouth (North) Yarmouth (West) 
Provincetown Eastham Barnstable (West) 
Truro (North) Tisbury (Home’s Hole) Falmouth (Waquoit) 
Barnstable (Hyannis) 


In 1870, the dues of the MHMS were raised from the original two dollars to five dollars 
per person per year, and membership was restricted to members of Orthodox Congregational 


churches (those Congregational churches which were not Unitarian in orientation). 


In 1885, the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society received a bequest of more than 
$450,000 from Samuel W. Swett of Jamaica Plain. Equivalent to the buying power of more than 
$8.3 million dollars in 2003'%, this contribution was the largest the society had received to that 
time. Surprisingly, Swett was a member of another denomination. The society gave a generous 
portion of this fund to the work of the American Home Missionary Society among foreign- 
speaking people. 


Over the next twenty years, the society expended the remainder of this fund in 
Massachusetts, both for evangelization efforts in urban areas and for its own work among 
foreign-speaking people. By this time, a great number of people had immigrated to the 
Commonwealth." In 1899, this fund was said to have helped give rise to twenty-four 
Congregational churches and several missions in Massachusetts. These ministries served people 
of nine different foreign language groups.” 


In 1903, the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society began to become more directly 
accountable to the Commonwealth’s Congregational churches. From the beginning, this society 
had been a special interest group which individuals could join. But starting in 1903, the voting 
members of this society consisted of delegates from Massachusetts Congregational churches 
which had made a $5 contribution to the society during the year. In 1906, people who served as 
delegates from their churches to the General Association of the Congregational Churches of 
Massachusetts, were made the voting members of this society.”! 


The 1924 annual report of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society showed that over 
its history, the society had given financial aid to 504 Congregational churches and mission fields 
in Massachusetts. Twenty two of those churches had been aided for more than 50 years, and one 
was aided as long as 95 years. As of 1924, the society had given an incredible, combined total of 
7,379 years of assistance to the society’s churches and missions.” 


Why did this society go to such effort over many years to support struggling churches 
throughout Massachusetts, and often in very small population areas? Perhaps some of the spirit 
behind that support may be found in the following 1899 statement about twenty such rural 
Massachusetts churches which still could not support themselves--despite thirty or more years of 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society aid: 


Now who shall say that, if through this Society nothing else had been accomplished than 
to have maintained in these twenty towns the light of the gospel, the gifts of Christian 
people have been wasted. Think of the hundreds of young people in these country towns 
who have come down to our cities after thorough training in ways of righteousness and 
purity. Think what would have been their character had they not had church privileges 
and opportunities. The best blood of our cities flows down from the hills. That so much 
pure and sweet and strong manliness and womanliness exists in our city churches today 
is owing largely to the gifts of these country churches.” 
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In 1926, the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society instituted the policy of putting 
women on its board of trustees.” 


About 1927, a society publication noted that, “More Congregational home missions work 
is now being done in Massachusetts than in any two western states.””° 


In 1928 the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society was incorporated under 
Commonwealth law as the Massachusetts Congregational Conference and Missionary 
Society. The By-laws of the MHMS were expanded to take over the functions of the 
Massachusetts Congregational Conference and be its legal successor. These two organizations 
then merged, as voted at their respective annual meetings, held in Greenfield, Massachusetts on 
May 21, 1928.*° Those who voted at the annual meetings of both organizations had been virtually 
the same people for many years.”’ 


B. General Association of Massachusetts Proper 


Initiated by the Brookfield Association of Congregational clergy, representatives from 
eight Congregational ministerial associations from the interior of the Commonwealth, met on 
July 7, 1802 at Northampton.”* They decided to form a General Association of Congregational 
clergy. As the basis of this Association’s union and fellowship, they further “agreed to admit as 
articles of faith the doctrines of Christianity as they are generally expressed in the Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism.” This led to the official formation of the General Association of 
Massachusetts Proper at a June 29, 1803 meeting in Northampton, voted by delegates from 
five clergy associations.” Each member clergy association was allowed two delegates to the 
General Association. The purpose of this Generation Association, as noted in its constitution 
was: 


To promote brotherly intercourse and harmony, and our mutual animation, assistance, 
and usefulness, as ministers of Christ; to obtain religious information relative to the state 
of our particular churches, and the general state of the christian church in this country 
and through the christian world; and to co-operate with other similar institutions in the 
most eligible measures for building up the cause of truth and holiness.” 


In its constitution, the General Association also explicitly referred to the Westminster 
Assembly's Shorter Catechism as an important standard of their faith. The same catechism was 
also accepted by the General Convention of Vermont, founded in 1796, and by the General 
Association of New Hampshire, founded 1747. In contrast, the General Associations of Maine 
and Connecticut had no stipulated doctrinal basis.*! As Alonzo H. Quint, a later secretary of this 
General Association, wrote of its earlier years: 


...the General Association had a limited origin and a slow growth. Gradually, however, 
all the advantages and disadvantages were lost in one fact, viz: that the Association, with 
the Catechism as its basis, served as a bond to the defenders of that faith; while its 
opposition was found in that section which soon openly avowed itself Unitarian; both 
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parties evidently saw distinctly that a movement basing itself on the old Calvinistic 
theology, would speedily separate friends and foes, as the event proved. It was on this 
account that the organization was reprobated by the seaboard clergy, and upheld by the 
Associations located in those rugged localities, which are never favorable to a loose and 
effeminate theology.” 


On Friday, June 29, 1810 at its annual meeting, held in Bradford, the General 
Association took the dramatic step of creating the organization known as the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, which became famous for its missionary work around 
the world. On June 25, 1818, at its annual meeting in Middlefield, the General Association 
created the Domestic Missionary Society of Massachusetts Proper to conduct missionary work 
within the Commonwealth. 


The word “Proper” was dropped from this Association’s name once Maine was separated 
from Massachusetts and became its own state in 1820. Over time, Congregational ministerial 
Associations across the Commonwealth joined this body. The Congregational clergy group in 
Barnstable county finally affiliated with the General Association in 1823. 


The General Association was a deliberative body of Congregational clergy with one 
major meeting each year, at which it discussed common concerns, heard reports from preferred 
benevolence societies, passed resolutions, addressed Pastoral Letters to the Congregational 
churches in the Commonwealth, and exchanged correspondence with Congregational bodies in 
other states and countries. The Association’s yearly agendas and the resolutions it voted are of 
value in studying the religious issues of its time. Two notable examples of these--one negative 
and one positive, as seen from our modern perspective--are the following. 


The negative example: at its annual meeting in 1837, held in North Brookfield, the 
General Association of Massachusetts developed a Pastoral Letter which was sent to 
Congregational churches throughout the Commonwealth. Historians say that this letter was 
meant to challenge the presumption of the Grimké sisters, who were then speaking out publicly 
against slavery, as well as to discourage other women from following their example. As the 
GAM’s Pastoral Letter declared to the churches: 


We invite your attention to the dangers which at present seem to threaten the female 
character with widespread and permanent injury. The appropriate duties and influence of 
women, are Clearly stated in the New Testament...The power of woman is in her 
dependence...But when she assumes the place and tone of a man as a public reformer, 

our care and protection of her seem unnecessary, we put ourselves in self-defense against 
her...We cannot, therefore, but regret the mistaken conduct of those who encourage 
females to bear an obtrusive and ostentatious part in measures of reform, and 
countenance any of that sex who so far forget themselves as to itinerate in the character 
of public lecturers and teachers. 


The positive example: at its Annual Meeting in 1843, held in Sunderland, the General 
Association received a “remonstrance” from a small group of Congregational ministers in the 
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Commonwealth. They urged the General Association to be silent and inactive on the issue of 
American slavery, as it was stirring up too much trouble both for its ministers and for 
Southerners. In response to that protest, the General Association declared the following: 


Whereupon, Resolved, That the General Association of Massachusetts can, by no means, 
reciprocate the sentiments in the Remonstrance of the Old Colony Association on the 
subject of slavery, and, that, instead of silence or inaction, on the subject of American 
Slavery, we deem it our duty and privilege as ministers and christians (sic), to speak 
freely, openly, with earnestness and in kindness, and to act in the same spirit, for the 
relief of our oppressed and suffering countrymen and christian brethren.** 


Later, at that same meeting, the General Association voted the following: 


Resolved, That we express the ardent desire and hope, that the ministers and churches of 
Christ everywhere, will put forth every appropriate christian effort to effect the 
termination of slavery in all lands.*° 


In 1868 the General Association of Massachusetts merged with the relatively new 
General Conference of the Congregational Churches in Massachusetts to form the General 
Association of the Congregational Churches of Massachusetts. At the time of this merger and 
the adoption of new By-laws, explicit reference to the Westminster Shorter Assembly's 
Catechism was dropped. Instead, the following statement was placed in the new By-laws: 


II. Doctrinal Basis. — This Association agrees to the Declaration of Faith adopted by 
the National Council of Congregational Churches in the year 1865; the doctrines therein 
set forth being understood by us to be distinctly those which, from the beginning, have 
been embraced by the churches of New England as the doctrines of the gospel.** 


C. Domestic Missionary Society of Massachusetts Proper 


Feeling the need to support the spread of the gospel within the Commonwealth and 
concerned to help Trinitarian Congregationalists in “exile” following splits with Unitarian 
Congregationalists, the General Association of Massachusetts at its annual meeting on June 25, 
1818 in Middlefield, created the Domestic Missionary Society of Massachusetts Proper. As 
stated in its By-laws, 


The object of the Society shall be to assist needy churches and parishes, and waste places 
within the limits of Massachusetts Proper.*” 


Members of the General Association of Massachusetts Proper were considered members 
of this Domestic Missionary Society, at least at the beginning of its existence. Also, other 
individuals could be members if they paid two dollars annually to the Society. In 1827, this 
Domestic Society was merged with the Massachusetts Missionary Society, which retained its 
name. After this merger, the Massachusetts Missionary Society shifted its primary focus to 
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mission work within Massachusetts. It was said that by 1830, fifty-seven “exiled” Trinitarian 
congregations, struggling after their split with Unitarian Congregationalists, had been aided by 
these two societies now merged.*® 


D. General Conference of the Congregational Churches in Massachusetts 


This organization was created in 1860°, presumably because Congregational conferences 
and churches in the Commonwealth then felt the need to be more formally connected with each 
another. As stated in its By-laws, the purpose of the General Conference of the Congregational 
Churches in Massachusetts was: 


...to secure Christian union, fellowship and intercourse among the churches; to promote 
spirituality; incite to a more elevated piety, and stimulate Christians to greater activity 
and efficiency in advancing the Redeemer’s kingdom.” 


Each local Conference [known as an Association today] in Massachusetts was entitled to send 
five delegates to this General Conference; two of those delegates were to be “pastors of 
churches.” 


A special concern of this General Conference was “Home Evangelization” in the 
Commonwealth.*' The General Conference quickly established an ongoing committee to explore 
this concern. It also encouraged local Conferences [now Associations] across Massachusetts to 
organize their own home evangelization committees. Those local committees were soon united 
with the General Conference’s committee on the state level” 


As stated in its 1863 report, the General Conference’s Committee on Home 
Evangelization believed that likely one fourth of the Commonwealth’s population was 
unconnected with any kind of church at all. Thus, those individuals were not receiving the 
“means of grace usually accompanying the preaching of the word...[which]...God has ordinarily 
blessed to the regeneration of men.”*? However, as this committee noted, almost everyone in 
Massachusetts lived within the sound of a church bell. 


The committee attributed this absence from churches to several causes. Given the 
existence of purchased and taxed pews in the churches, the committee found that “to worship 
God publicly in Massachusetts is expensive.””* They noted, that many people found their pew tax 
more expensive than their civil tax, and that in both cities and wealthier churches, the poor were 
being excluded from worship, due to increasing pew costs. The committee also felt that the signs 
of affluence in the furnishings of many churches, as well as in the dress of worshipers, tended to 
discourage “the entrance of the poor, the illiterate, and the unrefined.”*’ As the committee noted, 
when churches made some of their pews free, for use of the poor, it only increased the 
difficulties. 


This home evangelization committee also felt that congregations often failed to reach out 
with spiritual aid to adults and children in their communities. As the committee stated, 
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A church has no right to leave one-fourth of the population within its area to their choice 
in neglecting the great salvation. They may not be left unsought, uninvited and unwarned, 
in this habitual neglect of the public means of grace.*° 


According to this committee, the main cause of this “evil of non-attendance” was “the 
total and universal depravity or man.””’ To help remedy this evil, the committee recommended, 
and the General Conference passed, a resolution which encouraged each church connected with 
the General Conference, “to systematize and prosecute vigorously the work of Home Missions 
within its border.’** By January of 1865, this special committee had employed a Secretary of 
Home Evangelization to oversee this concern for the General Conference.” Along the way, 
funding for this work was also received from the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, 
which considered this, 


an experiment worthy of a fair trial...believing that...Home Evangelization work can be 
made a valuable auxiliary to the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, in the 
‘Christianizing of the neglectful and neglected population of the State,’ in which work the 
Society has already been so long engaged...” 


This General Conference of the Congregational Churches in Massachusetts existed only 
for a short time. In 1868 it merged with the General Association of Massachusetts. After the 
merger of these two groups, they became known as the General Association of the 
Congregational Churches of Massachusetts. 


The General Conference’s special interest in home evangelization was carried forward by 
the newly formed General Association. In fact, the individual originally secured by the General 
Conference in 1865 to be its Secretary of Home Evangelism, continued in that position for the 
General Association of the Congregational Churches of Massachusetts, at least until 1887. In 
time, the state and local committees dealing with this concern, were renamed: “Committees upon 
the Work of the Churches.””' 


In 1892, the General Association voted to let individual churches send their own 
delegates to Association meetings. Each “Evangelical Congregational church” was allowed to 
send one delegate each year. Also, each Conference and each Association in the Commonwealth 
was allowed to send one delegate to the GACCM’s annual meeting each year.” 


E. Name Changes and Denominational Mergers 


At the 1907 Cleveland, Ohio meeting of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States, a recommendation was made to standardize the names of 
Congregational bodies at different levels.** Following that recommendation, in 1910 the General 
Association of the Congregational Churches of Massachusetts changed its name to the 
Massachusetts Congregational Conference. Soon afterwards, the various county conferences 
of Congregational churches in the Commonwealth changed their names, so that each was now 
known as an “Association.” For example, by 1911 the Barnstable County Conference of 
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Congregational Churches changed its name to the Barnstable Association of Churches.” 


In 1928 the Massachusetts Congregational Conference and the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society merged to form the Massachusetts Congregational Conference and 
Missionary Society. At the time of the merger, the Massachusetts Congregational Conference 
was not incorporated; its only salaried officer was a secretary. It had no general board of trustees 
or directors, though it did have an executive committee with limited duties and a board of 
trustees to hold and manage any funds or property given to the Conference. The Conference was 
characterized as “a deliberative assembly rather than an administrative body.” The Conference 
consisted primarily of an annual meeting each year.” 


In 1931 the National Council of Congregational Churches and the General Convention of 
Christian Churches merged to form the General Council of Congregational Christian 
Churches. At that time, eighteen active Christian churches in Massachusetts with a combined 
membership of about 1700 adults were added to the Massachusetts Congregational Conference 
and Missionary Society rolls. At the time those rolls contained 606 Congregational churches with 
a combined membership of more than 169,000 adults. Those eighteen added Christian churches 
were’: 


Acushnet Freetown, East 

Amesbury, 1” Lynn, Bethany, East 
Dartmouth, Smith Mills, North Mansfield, West 

Dartmouth, Bakerville, South Rehoboth, South 

Dighton, West, North Somerset, Pottersville 

Fall River, 1° Christian Swansea 

Fall River, North Westport, North 

Fall River, Bogle Street Westport, 2d, South 
Freetown, Assonet Christian Westport, Brownell’s Corner 


In 1953 the Massachusetts Congregational Conference and Missionary Society changed its name 
to the Massachusetts Congregational Christian Conference. 


In 1957 the General Council of Congregational Christian Churches and the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church merged to form the United Church of Christ. At the time, the following 
two Evangelical and Reformed congregations in Massachusetts were added to the rolls of the 
Massachusetts Congregational Christian Conference: Saint Andrew’s Evangelical and Reformed 
Church in Holyoke and Christ Church in Jamaica Plain.” 


In 1966 the Conference changed its name once again, to the present Massachusetts 
Conference of the United Church of Christ. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


19™ CENTURY CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONS 

AND THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
LATER KNOWN AS THE 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


-OVERVIEW-- 


On January 1825, a number of Andover Theological Seminary students and a recent 
Andover graduate named Nathaniel Bouton, were traveling together in a stage coach from 
Andover to Newburyport, Massachusetts to attend a funeral. During conversations on that ride an 
idea flashed into Bouton’s mind.' He envisioned the creation of a new, national society for 
Protestant home missions which would settle ministers and gather churches in the new 
communities then being formed in the West as our nation expanded. Home missionary societies 
which existed at that point were local, not national in scope, and most didn’t settle their 
missionaries, but rather sent them out on preaching tours. 


Bouton’s idea of a national society was taken up and proclaimed by students and faculty 
at Andover Theological Seminary. Then, after a chain of fortuitous events, the American Home 
Missionary Society was formed as an interdenominational, national agency on May 12, 1826 in 
New York City. At that time the local United Domestic Missionary Society, formed in 1822, was 
merged in it. The American Home Missionary Society was created by 126 ministers and laymen 
from thirteen different states and territories. They represented Presbyterian, Congregational, 
Dutch Reformed, and Associate Reformed churches, though members of the latter two 
denominations soon dropped out of the AHMS.? 


The American Home Missionary Society grew in strength over the 19" century. Many 
local home missionary groups, such as the Massachusetts Missionary Society, became its 
auxiliaries to support its work beyond their own areas. As the AHMS said of its missionary work 
on the American frontier, “it followed the people as the fisherman follows the fish.”? 


Reflecting its Congregational and Presbyterian makeup, this society emphasized an 
educated ministry and worship which was orderly and thoughtful, not emotionally disruptive-- 
like the boisterous camp meetings some other denominations sponsored out West.* AHMS 
missionaries were discouraged from taking on other jobs concurrent with their ministries, out of 
concern that respect for their ministerial office would be diminished in their communities.’ Also, 
as much as the AHMS valued education, it still expected its missionaries to devote themselves 
fully to their ministries, not work as teachers.° Even so, AHMS missionary influence led to the 
creation of many colleges and schools in the West.’ 
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Presbyterians withdrew from the AHMS in two different groups at two different times, 
such that by 1861 the AHMS was solely an organization of Congregationalists. However, it 
wasn’t until 1893 that the AHMS finally reflected that fact by changing its name to the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society.* 


New Englanders tended to view AHMS missionaries as carrying New England values to 
the West.’ Congregational AHMS missionaries usually had more success gathering churches in 
settlements where there were many people with New England roots.'® 


In many frontier communities, AHMS missionaries, and particularly the New England 
Congregational ones, were not well received for a variety of reasons. Some settlers thought they 
were religious enough already, thus they didn’t need missionaries sent to them.'’ Some settlers 
preferred an uneducated ministry and the boisterous camp meeting style of religion which AHMS 
missionaries tended to reject.'” Some settlers had moved out West to get away from what they 
considered to be New England’s moral strictness and its attitude of superiority.'* In some cases, 
settlers had moved out West to get away from their New England creditors.'* Also, some settlers 
likely rejected AHMS missionaries because many of those missionaries were opposed to 
slavery.'> Whatever the reason or reasons, AHMS missionaries sometimes viewed such lack of 
acceptance, as all the more evidence that their ministries were needed in those particular areas.'° 


Along with spreading the Christian gospel for the sake of people’s salvation, AHMS 
missionary efforts also came to be seen as patriotic work, to maintain our new nation’s well- 
being and fulfill its God-given destiny. As new states were added to the Union, the AHMS and 
many people who supported it, wanted to be sure that the populations of those states were 
Christianized. This was considered important, in part because the voting power of the East was 
diminishing, in relation to the West whose population was swelling.'’ As the 19" century drew 
to a close, AHMS missionary work was also valued by many for its role in “Americanizing” 
immigrants, who sometimes were looked upon with great suspicion--and often with a 
considerable lack of understanding.'® 


The story of the American Home Missionary Society is a fascinating one, which is 
intimately woven into the history of our nation’s dramatic expansion in the 19" century. It is a 
story which needs to be looked at within the context of its time period. But, one should also 
recognize that some of the actions and values espoused in this story, are ones we would not 
emulate today. 


Nevertheless, this is a story which we can appreciate in our modern day. We can 
appreciate the special contributions--religious, educational, and social--which these our spiritual 
forebears made to our growing nation. We can appreciate the tremendous zeal they had to spread 
the gospel of Jesus Christ to others. And, we can appreciate the sacrifices and great personal 
hardships many of these home missionaries endured, in order to live their lives of Christian 
discipleship faithfully. 
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--MAPS-- 


Territorial Expansion of the United States 
Adapted from Leavening the Nation: The Story of American Home Missions 
Joseph B. Clark, D.D., (New York: The Baker & Taylor Co.), 1903 


States Among the Forty Eight Which Joined the Union after 1800 
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--CHRONOLOGY-- 
When States Joined the Union after 1800 


1774 The General Association of Connecticut notes the value of sending missionaries out to 
settlements north and northwest of itself. In 1775 it sends two pastors out. 


1783 The Treaty of Paris gives America unconditional independence after the Revolutionary 
War. After that war, Americans can no longer depend on the Old World for help. 


1786 Massachusetts Congregational minister Manasseh Cutler takes a major first step in the 
expansion of the nation. He secures a contract with the U.S. Congress for the settlement 
of the Northwest Territory. He also plays a major role in framing the Ordinance of 1787 
which guarantees freedoms to settlers in that Territory, which will become the states of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin.'” 


1790's The Second Great Awakening begins, inspiring new interest in charitable acts of 
“disinterested benevolence” and spreading the Protestant faith to others. 


1797 The Great Revival in the West begins in areas beyond the Allegheny mountains. Camp 
meetings are introduced as well as extreme emotional displays at revivals. Baptists and 
Methodists encourage such displays, but Congregationalists and Presbyterians prefer 
quieter, more orderly expressions of religious faith and tend to question the permanence 
of conversions made quickly under great emotional stress.”° 


1798 The Missionary Society of Connecticut is formed and sends out its first missionaries, to 
tour Vermont, New York, and Pennsylvania. 


1799 The Massachusetts Missionary Society (the earliest predecessor of the Massachusetts 


1800 


1801 


1803 


1804 


1812 


1815 


1816 


1819 


1820 
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Conference of the United Church of Christ) is formed and in 1801 sends its first 
missionaries out to tour New York, Maine, and Vermont. 


The Boston Female Society for Missionary Purposes is formed. 


The Plan of Union is agreed to by the General Association of Connecticut and the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Churches in order to promote cooperation and 
prevent the duplication of efforts by Congregationalists and Presbyterians in new frontier 
settlements. This arrangement ultimately works against Congregationalism, as many 
churches which begin as Congregational churches become Presbyterian. Also, many 
Congregationalists assume that Congregationalism will not thrive out West, in part 
because of the widely spaced settlements there--unlike in New England.”' This attitude 
continues into the 1840's, even at Andover Theological Seminary.” 

--The New Hampshire Missionary Society is formed for home missionary work. 


The Louisiana Purchase is made, doubling the geographical size of the United States. 
1803 -- OHIO 


The women’s New Hampshire Cent Institution is formed to support the work of the New 
Hampshire Missionary Society. 


Initial missionary surveys of the Mississippi Valley down to New Orleans are made in 
1812-1813 by Congregationalist Samuel J. Mills of 1806 Williams College Haystack 
fame and John D. Schermerhorn of the Dutch Reformed Church. They recommend the 
strategy of organizing churches with settled ministers, rather than sponsoring itinerant 
ministers.” 

1812 -- LOUISIANA 


The Battle of New Orleans is fought even after the War of 1812 is officially ended on 
Christmas Eve in 1814. After that war, Americans develop a stronger sense of 
nationalism. They focus on their expanding frontier in the West and create new 
benevolence societies with a wider, interdenominational scope, which they call 
“American” societies. Also, after the war many settlers begin moving into the 
Mississippi Valley.” 

--The American Education Society is formed. 


The American Bible Society is formed. 1816 -- INDIANA 

1817 -- MISSISSIPPI 

1818 -- ILLINOIS 

The Adams-Onis Treaty cedes Florida to the U. S. 1819 -- ALABAMA 
The population of the United States almost doubles from 1800-1820. The Mississippi 


Valley becomes the focus of many missionary efforts. With a large portion of the 
population moving West it is beginning to be realized, with concern, that the character of 
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1822 


1823 


1825 


1826 


1828 


1829 


the West with its growing voting power will influence both the religious and political 

future of the nation. Thus, home missionary work is beginning to be seen by many 

Protestants as a patriotic endeavor and all the more important.” 1820 -- MAINE 
1821 -- MISSOURI 


The United Domestic Missionary Society of New York is formed, mostly with 
Presbyterians, but also with representatives from Dutch Reformed and Associate 
Reformed churches. It focuses on establishing churches, rather than sending out itinerant 
missionaries.”° 


The Monroe Doctrine protects the Western Hemisphere from intrusion. 

The American Tract Society is formed. 

The American Home Missionary Society is formed on May 12 with the United Domestic 
Missionary Society of New York voting to merge in it. Representatives from the Dutch 
Reformed and Associate Reformed churches soon leave the AHMS. This new society 


also focuses on establishing churches, not sending out itinerant ministers.”” 


The American Home Missionary Society begins to publish its Home Missionary 
periodical. 


The AHMS sends the first members of the ///inois Band of Yale Theological School 
graduates to Illinois as missionaries. 


1830-50's | Concerns over possible Roman Catholic domination of the West run high among 


1837 


1838 


some supporters of Protestant home missionary work.”*® 
1836 ARKANSAS 


The Presbyterians divide into “Old School” and “New School” factions. “Old School” 
Presbyterians hold a conservative view of Calvinism and feel that the theology of some 
Congregational ministers out West among their Presbyterian churches is too liberal. With 
this division, “Old School” Presbyterians separate themselves from the Plan of Union and 
the American Home Missionary Society. There is now a growing emphasis on the 
differences between denominations.” 
--The Panic of 1837 causes the AHMS to have difficulty paying its missionaries.*” 

1837 -- MICHIGAN 


AHMS missionary Rev. Asa Turner establishes the first Congregational church west of 
the Mississippi River. It is established in Denmark, Iowa.” 


1840's Increasingly, Congregational ministers out West are developing a sense of 


denominational loyalty and form Congregational, not Presbyterian churches. They begin 
to influence Congregationalists back East to have a similar loyalty, though there still is no 
Congregational denomination at this point.*” 


1841 


1843 


1846 


1847 


1848 


1849 


1850's 


1850 


1852 


1853 


1857 
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The practice of sending Missionary Boxes of clothing, books, and other items to help 
financially strapped AHMS missionaries and their families begins.** 


The AHMS sends the Jowa Band of Andover Theological Seminary graduates to Iowa as 
missionaries. These Congregational ministers refuse to become Presbyterians upon 
moving West, as many others before them did.** 
1845 -- FLORIDA 
1845 -- TEXAS 


The American Missionary Association is formed as an anti-slavery missionary society to 
conduct both foreign and home missions. It criticizes the AHMS for not declaring that 
slave holders are not Christians.*° 1846 -- IOWA 


The AHMS declares that slavery is an evil and a great barrier to evangelism efforts. 
The AHMS sends its first missionary to serve in Oregon. 1848 -- WISCONSIN 
The first AHMS missionaries arrive in California. 


The spirit of competition grows in the American Home Missionary Society between its 
“New School” Presbyterians and Congregationalists.*° 


The AHMS expresses support of its missionaries who feel compelled to preach against 
slavery. 
1850 -- CALIFORNIA 


The Albany Convention unanimously decides to terminate the Plan of Union which they 
still share with the ““New School” Presbyterians. This Convention is the first major 
gathering of Congregationalists since the Cambridge Synod of 1848.°’ 


The AHMS declares that slave holders are not eligible to serve as its missionaries. 
--Growing out of initiatives taken at the Albany Convention, the American 
Congregational Union is formed to assist Congregational congregations construct church 
buildings. 


Reversing longstanding policy, the AHMS now says that it will not support churches 
which have slaveholding members--with some possible exceptions on a temporary basis. 
--The AHMS sends the Kansas Band of four Andover Theological Seminary graduates to 
Kansas as missionaries. 

1858 -- MINNESOTA 


1859 -- OREGON 


Late 1850's |§ The American Home Missionary Society nearly abandons all missionary work in 


the South and Southwestern portions of the U.S. It finds it difficult to secure 
missionaries, most of whom are from the North or Northeast, who wish to serve 
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1861 


1862 


1863 


1865 


1869 


1871 


1874 


in the South. Also, of those Southern churches affiliated with the AHMS, most 
have now withdrawn their support from it.** 


The Civil War begins. Congregationalists in the home missionary movement say, with 
some measure of truth, that the Northwest sided with the Union in this war due to the ties 
their missionaries have helped create between that region of the country and the 
Northeast.” 

1861 -- KANSAS 


The Homestead Law 1s passed which provides land in the West to U. S. citizens who will 
live on that land for five years and farm it. 


The AHMS sends its first missionary to Colorado who founds the first Congregational 
Church there, in Central City. 1863 -- WEST VIRGINIA 


1864 -- NEVADA 


The Civil War ends. After the war there is increased interest in missionary work in 
Southern California as many Middle Westerners move there. Previous to the war, it was 
felt that Protestant missions would be unsuccessful there, due to that area’s strong Roman 
Catholicism.” 

--The AHMS sends to Utah the first Protestant missionary who intends to settle there. He 
gathers a church, but the assassination of one of its leaders leads to the missionary’s 
withdrawal and the abandonment of that mission for a time.*! 

--The Protestant home missionary movement is very strong in the last third of the 19" 
century, as it has increased funding and more missionaries serving over a greater area.” 


1867 -- NEBRASKA 


The first intercontinental railroad is completed, which particularly encourages the 
settlement of land west of the Missouri River. 


The National Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States is formed as 
the result of a growing national consciousness among Congregationalists. This is the first 
continuing body on the national level to represent Congregationalism as a whole. 


The first bridge over the Mississippi River is opened. 
--In the 1870's and later, some people view Protestant home missionary work with 
immigrants as a way to decrease labor disturbances among them, and a way to protect 
American institutions from socialism and anarchism brought over from the Old World.” 
--The Secretaries of the Presbyterian Board of Missions and the AHMS adopt a statement 
to encourage Presbyterians and Congregationalists to cooperate and avoid duplicating 
their efforts in new settlements.” 

1876 -- COLORADO 


1879 


1880 


1881 


1883 


1889 


1890 


1892 


1893 
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The New West Education Commission is formed to provide missionary schools for 
children in Utah, New Mexico, and nearby areas. Protestant home missionary 
organizations generally view teachers and schools, not preachers and churches, as the best 
way to spread their faith in Utah among Latter Day Saints and in the Southwest among 
Roman Catholic Hispanic Americans. Such schools are particularly supported by the 
women’s home missionary organizations of various Protestant denominations in this 
period, including the Woman’s Home Missionary Association.” 


From this point on, home missionary work increasingly focuses on work with immigrants 
and urban ministries.*° 
--The AHMS changes its By-laws to allow some of its funds to be spent on schools.*’ 


The AHMS sends the Dakota Band made up of Yale Divinity School graduates to the 
Dakota Territory as missionaries. 


The AHMS organizes three foreign departments within itself, to better oversee the work it 
recently has been doing with people of German, Scandinavian, and Slavic descent. It is 
said that “the policy of the Society, in all its foreign-American work, is to make it 
ultimately American and not foreign. ’** 


The U. S. Government begins to open up land in the Indian Territory for settlement by 
white settlers. This continues for thirteen years. 
--AHMS missionaries are in Oklahoma soon after the first rush of settlers there. 
1889 -- SOUTH DAKOTA 
1889 -- NORTH DAKOTA 
1889 -- MONTANA 
1889 -- WASHINGTON 


The AHMS sends the Washington Band made up of students from Yale Divinity School 
to serve as missionaries in the new state of Washington, whose dense forests cause it to 
be settled somewhat slower than neighboring Oregon. 
--Many immigrants coming to America at this point and later are more inclined to gather 
together in cities and somewhat more difficult to assimilate into American culture.” 
1890 -- IDAHO 
1890 -- WYOMING 


The AHMS, Presbyterian, and Reformed home missionary groups make an agreement, 
similar to the one made in 1874, to promote cooperation and avoid duplication of efforts. 
Although invited to participate in this agreement, Methodists, Baptists, and Episcopalians 
do not.” 

--The American Congregational Union is renamed the Congregational Church Building 
Society. 


The AHMS changes its name to the Congregational Home Missionary Society, in part 
because of a $150,000 gift received with that stipulation. Thus, the society finally 
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1894 


1899 


1900 


1903 


acknowledges that instead of a broad interdenominational venture, it has been solely a 
Congregational agency since 1861.°' 

--The New West Education Commission is merged with the American College and 
Education Society to become the American Education Society, which is renamed the 
Congregational Education Society at least by 1900.° 

--Some AHMS missionaries join the land rush of perhaps as many as 150,000 people into 
the Cherokee Strip of Oklahoma, to secure land for the building of their Congregational 
churches.” 


Since it first came into existence in 1826, the Congregational Home Missionary Society 
has received about sixteen million dollars for missionary work. It is figured that this 
society has gathered about 80% of the Congregational churches out West.™* 


The CHMS in conjunction with the Congregational Sunday School and Publishing 
Society sends it first missionary to Alaska, to the town of Douglas.” 
--The Treaty of Paris ends the Spanish-American War. Cuba is granted independence and 
Puerto Rico, the Philippines, and Guam are ceded to the U. S. 
--Delegates from the CHMS visit Cuba and Puerto Rico to lay the groundwork for 
missionary work in both places. Also, the New York legislature agrees to expand the 
charter of the CHMS to include missionary work in the “West Indies.”°° 

1896 -- UTAH 


Congregationalism’s home missionary movement has extended Congregationalism 
beyond its New England base. But it does not succeed in maintaining the dominant 
position Congregationalism enjoyed at the beginning of the 19" century, in terms of the 
number of churches it has compared to other denominations. In part, this is due to 
Congregationalists being slow to develop both a national self-consciousness as a 
denomination and the desire to build that denomination. Yet, ironically, in proportion to 
their numbers, Congregationalists have given more money for home missions than most 
other American Protestant denominations.*’ 

--Based on 1900 U. S. Census figures, it is estimated that more than one-third the 
population of the nation is either foreign born or born in America of foreign born 
parents.** 


It is reported that the CHMS is more indebted to the Congregational Church Building 
Society than other society, and that in the half century since 1853, that society has 
“received and disbursed $3,628,191 in loans and grants for 3,282 houses of worship and 
781 parsonages.””” 
--Another group supplementing the CHMS’ work is the Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society which is said, since 1883, to have organized nearly 8,000 schools 
for people of all ages, out of which 830 Congregational churches have grown.” 
--It is reported that the CHMS’ work with immigrants has grown so much over the last 
quarter century, that it now has 226 men and women “preaching the gospel every Sabbath 
in thirteen different tongues.’ 

1907 -- OKLAHOMA 
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1912 -- NEW MEXICO 
1912 -- ARIZONA 


1959 -- ALASKA 
1959 -- HAWAII 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE SUPPORT OF CONGREGATIONAL WOMEN 
FOR HOME MISSIONS AND THE ORIGIN OF TODAY’S 
MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION 


THE CS.S.RPS. 
HMA: Helping Hond 
works for the needy in 


FiveFriendly Fingers 


--EARLY SUPPORT FOR HOME MISSIONS-- 


The closing years of the 18" century in America saw the onset of the “Second Great 
Awakening” which followed in the wake of Jonathan Edwards and the “Great Awakening” 
earlier in that century. This second awakening was a time of strong religious fervor which often 
expressed itself in efforts to spread the Christian gospel far and wide, in order to serve God, save 
souls, and improve our world. This period was noted for its widespread revivals and for giving 
rise to many Protestant missionary organizations in America. 


To mention just a few, the Second Great Awakening spawned organizations such as The 
Missionary Society of Connecticut in 1798, the Massachusetts Missionary Society in 1799 [the 
earliest predecessor of the modern Massachusetts Conference of the United Church of Christ], 
the American Bible Society in 1816, the American Tract Society in 1825, and the American Home 
Missionary Society in 1826. 


In this period our nation was still very young and expanding. Foreign missions became 
very important, inspired by the 1806 haystack experience at Williams College and the subsequent 
creation of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in 1810. But it was 
home missions on the westward moving American frontier, which many of those missionary 
groups were originally formed to conduct. 


For example, when the Massachusetts Missionary Society was founded in 1799, its stated 
purpose was, 
“...to diffuse the knowledge of the Gospel among the Heathens, as well as other people in 
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remote parts of our country, where Christ is seldom or never preached.' 


In accordance with that purpose, the first missionaries of the MMS were sent out in 1801 on 
preaching tours of new settlements in western New York, Maine, and Vermont.’ 


Many of these early missionary societies were dominated by men. The original By-laws 
of the Massachusetts Missionary Society explicitly stated that “any person may become a 
member of the Society, by subscribing the Constitution, and paying two dollars into the hands of 
the Treasurer...” However, there doesn’t appear to have been a single female among the thirty- 
eight members who joined that Society at its first meeting in 1799. By 1803 things changed 
slightly. A published membership list of the Society that year, shows that of its two hundred and 
thirty-seven members, three were women.’ 


Despite this imbalance, it’s worth noting, that the first recorded donation to this Society, 
given in 1799, was the sum of $50° contributed by “certain ladies in Boston.”® Although few 
women joined this Society in its early years, it appears that a number of women supported it 
financially. 


In 1800, fourteen Congregational and Baptist women in Boston formed the “Boston 
Female Society for Missionary Purposes.” In their first year this group raised $150 for home 
missions.’ It is not known if these were the same Boston women who made the 1799 contribution 
to the MMS. 


In this period a number of women’s groups to support missions, called Cent or Mite 
societies, were created around the Commonwealth. One of these, known as the Cent Institution, 
was formed in 1802. Each of its women was expected to contribute one cent each week, so the 
Institution could “procure Bibles, Dr. Watts’ Psalms and Hymns, Primers, Catechisms, Divine 
Songs, Tokens for Children, etc.’ Within about two years of its founding, this Cent Institution 
was able to raise nearly $800’ for the Massachusetts Missionary Society. In expressing its thanks, 
the MMS said that those women had contributed to “the salvation of immortal souls, and the 
advance of their REDEEMER’S kingdom.” 


--THE NEW HAMPSHIRE CENT INSTITUTION-- 


In 1804 the most famous female Cent institution of all was formed in New Hampshire. 
Elizabeth K. McFarland was the wife of Rev. Asa McFarland, a Congregational minister in 
Concord, New Hampshire. A group of Congregational ministers in the New Hampshire 
Missionary Society met at the McFarland’s home to discuss the need to raise more money for 
home missions. Overhearing the men’s concern, Elizabeth suggested that Congregational women 
across their state could form a network of Cent societies to support the New Hampshire 
Missionary Society’s work. Thus was born the New Hampshire Cent Institution which developed 
local chapters in Congregational churches throughout New Hampshire. The NHCI was an 
auxiliary organization of the New Hampshire Missionary Society. 


a 


In 1890 this Institution broadened its field of service, to support the work of all the 
national Congregational home missionary societies, as well as the NHMS. Presumably it was at 
this time, that the group changed its name to the “Female Cent Institution and Home Missionary 
Union” of New Hampshire. In 1903, nearly a century after its founding, this Institution had 140 
auxiliary organizations in the 180 Congregational churches in New Hampshire."° 


It is remarkable that during its first eighty-six years, the NHCI never held a meeting! It 
only had one officer, a treasurer who also served as secretary of the group. And, it only issued 
one report yearly, which showed how much money and from whom, the Congregational women 
in its local chapters had raised the previous year for the New Hampshire Missionary Society." 
This women’s group is said to have raised a total of more than $200,000 by 1907, which was 
considered a sizeable amount.'” 


Throughout much of the 19" century, Congregational women seem to have played mostly 
a supportive role, not a leadership role, in the Congregational home missionary movement. Even 
the New Hampshire Cent Institution, which took the very unusual step in its day of becoming a 
state-wide organization, served in such a supportive role. 


The assistance Congregational women gave to home missions in the 19" century was 
vital to the success of those missions. But, through most of that century, that assistance came 
primarily from individual women and groups of women in local Congregational churches. As 
Joseph B. Clark, Secretary of the Congregational Home Missionary Society, wrote in 1903 of 
that period, 


“Every church of considerable strength in New England, and States beyond, had its 
devoted band of home-missionary women who met at stated intervals to prepare comforts 
for home missionary and his family. While their needles flew they listened to letters from 
their adopted missionaries at the front, telling of defeats and victories, of sufferings for 
Christ's sake, and of triumphs in His name...Probably no single cause contributed more 
powerfully to keep home-missionary interest warm in the heart of the New-England 
churches than this personal touch between the women and the field...when the time of the 
annual home-missionary offering came, fathers, mothers, and children hailed the appeal 
as that of a personal friend in need.”"* 


--THE AHMS AND ITS MISSIONARY BOXES-- 


In 1826, the American Home Missionary Society (AHMS) was founded by 
Congregationalists and representatives from three other Reformed Protestant religious groups" to 
support settled ministers who would gather and serve churches on the western frontier of our 
expanding nation. In addition to soliciting funds for the salaries of its missionaries, the AHMS 
also sought donations of missionary boxes (or barrels).'* Those boxes were to be packed with 
items which would lift the spirits and fill basic living needs of the AHMS’ missionaries and their 
families, who often endured privation in their frontier missionary posts. In the 19" century, many 
Congregational church women made the filling of such boxes a special duty and expression of 
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their faith. 


Here is an 1857 description'® of one such missionary box, said to contain $200"’ worth of 
items. This missionary box was provided by a women’s sewing society in Connecticut. Twenty 
members of that society gathered in their minister’s parlor to pack this box for the missionary and 
his family with whom they had been corresponding. As an observer wrote: 


“But see! The great box stands in the center of the room, and fair hands are rolling, and 
folding, fastening, packing, and taking account. The thick comfortables and quilts are 
carefully arranged on the outsides, forming a safe nest for the more valuable 
articles...Now, they stow in the box of bonnets, the sheeting, the boots and shoes, the 
stockings, the yarn, and the heavy woolen garments. Here are the materials for the 
minister’s new suit. He will soon have it in his power to discard the old thread-bare. This 
study-gown--how many good sermons he will write in it! This overcoat we hope will 
protect him from the cold prairie wind. See these books for his library...Next comes the 
suit for the boy, the cloaks for the females, the linen garments, and all the various articles 
of feminine attire. Nor must we omit to mention a package of medicines, carefully 
labeled, the contribution of a friendly druggist.” 


Even children of the women in this sewing society donated small items for this box. Their 
gifts were meant for the missionary’s children. The description continues: 


“Here are books for all the younger members of the family, writing paper, pencils, 
drawing books, slates...a port-folio for the eldest daughter, a pen-knife for the 
boy...tooth-brushes for all, and a doll for ‘Tittle Alice. ’...a thick comfortable is [then] 
spread over the top to make all snug...” 


A full accounting of the value of all such boxes contributed to AHMS missionaries since 
1826 was never made. However, one estimate given in 1903, though admittedly low, was that 
their total value was over $2.5 million dollars.'* The AHMS became a fully Congregational 
organization in 1861.'° By that time, all the other church groups involved in the AHMS’ 
formation had left it to do home missionary work through their own denominational 
organizations. 


--FORMATION OF THE WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION-- 


On November 4, 1879, sixty women gathered in the vestry at Park Street Church in 
Boston to develop plans for a national society of women centered in Boston, which would 
oversee special Congregational home missionary projects. Many felt that such a women’s society 
on the national level had long been needed. Two significant developments in this period 
encouraged the formation of such a group. First, Congregationalists had recently created four 
women’s boards for the support of foreign missions, namely: the Woman’s Board of Missions 
(1868); the Woman’s Board of Missions of the Interior (1868); the Woman’s Board of Missions 
for the Pacific (1873); and the Woman’s Board of Missions for the Pacific Islands (1873).”° 
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Second, in 1871, Congregationalists formed the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States--a forerunner to today’s national United Church of Christ 
denomination. In this period after the Civil War, Congregationalism was interested in expanding 
and better organizing the missionary efforts its churches supported. It was also beginning to 
develop a national consciousness. 


On February 26, 1880, those women met a second time at Park Street Church. This time 
they accepted a Constitution which created the Woman's Home Missionary Association. Article 
IV of that Constitution stated that, 


“The object of this Association shall be, to enlist all the women of the Congregational 
churches in prayer and efforts for Home Missions; to acquire and diffuse the information 
needed, and to collect money and other gifts, by contributions, bequests, or otherwise, for 
the support of women as missionaries and teachers, for the aid of missionary families, 
and for the promotion of the spiritual and temporal welfare of those among whom they 
labor, especially the women and children.’”' 


Like the four Woman’s Boards for foreign missions, the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Association, was particularly interested in supporting women in religious leadership roles. Years 
later, it was said that “Christian education, the foundation of Christian civilization,” was the 
“foundation principle” of this new organization.” 


Article V of that Constitution stated that in order to avoid unnecessary expense, the 
WHMA would “do its work, on the field, through the American Home Missionary Society and its 
auxiliaries, and also through the American Missionary Association...’’ The Constitution further 
stipulated that any woman could become a member of this Association by paying one dollar or 
more annually. A woman could become a life member by paying twenty dollars. And local 
groups could become auxiliaries of the WHMA if they paid at least ten dollars annually.”* 


Six years later, in 1886, Mrs. Egbert C. Smyth gave this account of the WHMA’s 
formation: 


“Eleven years’ experience of ‘woman’s work for woman’ in our Foreign Missionary 
Boards...had shown us something of our strength and resources...knowing also something 
of the sore need there was of the evangelization of our constantly advancing frontier, of 
the Christianizing of Mormondom, and the uplifting of the colored race, we said we must 
not forget our own countrywomen. We must join together to help them. Is not our own 
one of the ‘all nations’ whom we must teach if we would obey our Lord’s command? And 
so the Woman’s Home Missionary Association was formed.” 


At that same organizational meeting on February 26, 1880, an alternate Constitution for 
this new organization was also considered, but not adopted. Had that alternate Constitution been 
accepted, this group would have been called the “Women’s American Home Missionary Society” 
and tied more closely to the American Home Missionary Society. It would have been required to 
make an annual report to the AHMS and “look to it for advice and suggestion.” Also, that 
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alternate Constitution did not contain the specific purpose of supporting “women as missionaries 
and teachers.’””° 


At least one of the reasons why this alternate Constitution was not adopted, is likely 
shown in a summary of the WHMA’s work, made in 1885 by its Home Secretary, Miss Natalie 
Lord. As she wrote: 


“This Association, as far as possible, does its work through the medium of existing 
organizations, thereby lessening its expenses, but it can be auxiliary to no one of the 
home missionary societies; for in that case the Woman’s Home Missionary Association 
would be restricted to the particular work done by the one society in which it should be 
auxiliary. ””° 


Also, as Mrs. Egbert C. Smyth wrote in 1886: 


... It should not be forgotten that as the [WHMA] was the earliest so it is the only 
organization which offers itself to all the women of our churches as a medium for every 
branch of homework for women.’”?' 


On April 26, 1880, two months after the WHMA’s formation, it issued a joint letter with 
the Woman’s Board of Missions [which focused on foreign mission work] to “the Christian 
Women of the Congregational Churches.” This letter explained the importance of both 
organizations and their respective missionary purposes, their desire to “work side by side in the 
churches,” and the wisdom of their having chosen not to merge their two organizations. Further, 
the letter said: 


“We feel the force of the arguments of those who deplore the multiplying of machinery 
and meetings, but we believe the cases are few where the forming of an auxiliary to the 
Woman's Home Missionary Association will require a new society. The Sewing Circle 
affords a convenient stock on which to graft an auxiliary to the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Association. Most of the auxiliaries already formed have been formed from 
Sewing Societies...””* 


The Woman’s Board of Missions had already formed auxiliaries to its organization in 
local Congregational churches. There was concern that those auxiliary groups would be diverted 
from their original purpose, if they also took up home missionary work in order to be affiliated 
with the WHMA as well. Alternately, there was concern that local churches would be required to 
form yet another women’s mission group, in order to be an auxiliary of the WHMA. In response 
to those concerns, the WHMA discouraged “any interference” with auxiliary groups of the WBM 
in local churches. It also posed the idea, expressed above, that women’s groups which already 
existed in local churches could easily be converted into WHMA auxiliaries.” 


Article IX of the WHMA’s Constitution stated that, 


Local organizations for home work, whether now existing or hereafter formed, may 
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become auxiliaries of this Association by the contribution of not less than ten dollars 
annually to its funds. 


Initially, in that April 26, 1880 joint letter with the WBM, the WHMA interpreted this article to 
mean that “it is not allowable for any auxiliary to contribute any part of its funds to Foreign 
work, ’*° However, within a short time officers of the WHMA changed their interpretation of this 
article, saying “that, while Article IX in the constitution makes it imperative that such societies 
must engage in home missionary work, it does not restrict them to such work exclusively.’*' 
Apparently, the previous interpretation of Article IX was found to be too restrictive. 


In the summer of 1880, the WHMA sponsored its first missionary, Mrs. Almira S. Steele, 
“to work among the poor white people” in Deer Park, Maryland.* At its first annual meeting in 
October 1880, it was reported that the WHMA had five missionaries, “two missionaries at work, 
one more under appointment, and two partially supported.”*? Those missions were to “Mormons 
[Miss Alice Keith in Salt Lake City], New Mexicans [Miss Mary Snyder in Albuquerque], 
Negroes [Miss Julia Wilson in Baxter Springs, Kansas], and Mountain Whites [Mrs. Almira S. 
Steele in Deer Park, Maryland].”™* At this meeting, the Treasurer of the WHMA was able to 
report cash receipts of $2,643.55.*° 


On March 30, 1881 the WHMA met to continue the process of incorporation. At that 
meeting, concern was raised that Article IX in the Constitution, concerning the work of auxiliary 
groups of the WHMA, was too restrictive as worded. Thus, an amendment was offered to drop 
the word “home” from it. However, after a “lively and somewhat lengthy discussion,” that 
amendment was defeated by a 87 to 30 vote, and Article [IX was adopted as originally accepted in 
1880.*° Home missionary work was still specified, but the WHMA likely maintained the 
interpretation, that its auxiliaries were not limited to that work alone. Finally, on September 28, 
1881, the process of incorporation under Massachusetts Commonwealth law was completed for 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Association.*” 


--SPREADING THE GOSPEL AND 
SECURING THE NATION’S WELL BEING-- 


In May 1880, “The Home Missionary” magazine of the AHMS introduced the WHMA to 
its readers, and welcomed this new group to “the great Home field.” It also reflected on the 
WHMA’s first publication, saying, 


“Our Christian women in their very first circular struck the chord which will vibrate in 
every church, in every true Christian American home, when they asked: ‘Is not our own 
land worth saving?’ The intuitions of woman have discerned the unspeakable dangers 
around us. Those same intuitions are now discerning woman’s duty, and the sure means 
of the nation’s safety.’”** 


It was commonly believed in the home missionary movement of the 19" century, that 
spreading the gospel and Protestant Christian values, would build our nation and provide for its 
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security. There was great concern that new Western states in the Union would have political 
power, but that their citizens would not possess those important values.*” It seems that many 
early members of the WHMA shared these views. As the WHMA stated in its October 1880 
report in “The Home Missionary” magazine: 


“There never was a time when the energies of the church were more needed to make war 
upon the ignorance, superstition, vice, and all forms of godlessness that are poisoning the 
life-blood of our nation. If it were not that God is on our side, it would seem to be almost 
time to despair of our country. But there is hope in God and in his servants. The call is to 
all who love God and our Lord Jesus Christ, to arouse themselves, to work, to pray, and 
to make sacrifices for their country in this hour of threatening danger.” *° 


In 1901, with the apparent approval of her listeners, a speaker at the twenty-second 
annual meeting of the WHMA is reported to have declared that: 


“Home Missions are only another name for patriotism.” *' 


--AN UNREALIZED ASPIRATION OF THE WHMA-- 


Despite its original aspirations, the Woman’s Home Missionary Association did not 
become a national women’s organization for Congregational home missions. There are at least 
three reasons for this. First, at this ttme Congregational women elsewhere were beginning to 
organize their own state organizations to support home missions. Many of those groups did want 
to become auxiliary organizations to the American Home Missionary Society. The following 
Congregational women’s home missionary groups were formed up through 1883, the time when 
when the WHMA was still in its early formative stage. 


New Hampshire Cent Institution (August 1804) 

Woman's Home Missionary Union of Minnesota (September 1872) 
Woman's Home Missionary Union of Alabama (March 1877) 
Woman's Missionary Auxiliary of Maine (June 1880) 

Woman's Home Missionary Union of Michigan (May 1881) 

Woman's Home Missionary Union of Kansas (October 1881) 
Woman's Home Missionary Union of Ohio (May 1882) 

Woman's Home Missionary Union of New York (October 1883) 
Woman's Home Missionary Union of Wisconsin (October 1883) 
Woman's Home Missionary Union of North Dakota (November 1883) 


By 1895, there were at least forty-one of these Congregational women’s home missionary groups 
throughout the United States, in addition to the WHMA.” 


The second reason why the WHMA did not become a national organization, is that not 
long after the WHMA’s creation, the tie it formed with the American Missionary Association 
was severed by the AMA. In March 1881, the WHMA began publishing its reports in the 
periodicals of both the AHMS and the AMA to be read by Congregationalists everywhere. 
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However, in November 1882, the AMA in its periodical, “The American Missionary,” 
announced: 


“When the W. H. M. A. was formed, we entered into co-operation with it in the hope that 
a larger number of such missionaries might be sent into the field. It was found, however, 
that with the office of one society in New York and the other in Boston, it was impossible 
to have such constant consultations as to appointments, places and work as would avoid 
all misunderstandings. We have, therefore, felt it our duty, though with reluctance and 
with all respect for the zeal and earnest Christian purposes of the W. H. M. A., to sever 
our connection with it.” 


The third reason is that in 1883, both the American Home Missionary Society and the 
American Missionary Association took the step of developing their own woman’s departments, 
in part to accommodate the growing number of women’s state home missionary groups.” 


--THE WHMA SEEKS THE SUPPORT OF CHILDREN-- 


In 1883, the WHMA began to try to interest children in its work. In February of that year, 
it had its first order for mite boxes, which children were asked to fill with their missionary 
offerings and return to the WHMA at year’s end. A total of 1,146 such boxes were sent out by 
March 1884. The WHMA also encouraged children to form special “Mite Societies” to support 
the WHMA’s mission work. These societies had officers and usually met for an hour on Saturday 
afternoons. They included both girls and boys. In 1884, the largest of these societies was known 
as “The Penny Gatherers.” It was located in Maynard, Massachusetts and had 90 children in it, 
ages three through ten. Other WHMA mite societies at this time bore the names: “Busy Bees,” 
“Wide-Awake Mission Band,” and the “I Will Try Society.” As the WHMA Home Secretary 
noted, those names “promise great things in the future.” 


In 1884, a small WHMA pamphlet written for children, appeals to them to raise money so 
the WHMA can send more teachers into the West and South, “to teach the little boys and girls, 
and older ones too, of Jesus...” The pamphlet is filled with suggestions as to how children can 
raise money for their WHMA mite boxes. Among the fund raising methods suggested were 
these: 


--Ask mother to pay you one cent for every ten pins or needles you find and pick up from 
the floor, so people won’t hurt their feet 

--Keep the boxes in different rooms filled with matches, buy eggs at the market 

--Collect old newspapers to sell, split kindling wood, pick stones out of farm fields 

--Stuff cushions, make patchwork for quilts, black the boots of your little brother“® 


--CONTINUING EARLY WORK OF THE WHMA -- 


In 1882 or 1883, the WHMA began its missionary work to Native Americans by giving 
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support to the Worcester Academy in the town of Vinita, in Indian Territory. That school was 
named for Dr. Samuel Worcester. In the 1830's Worcester had served as an ABCFM missionary 
among the Cherokee in Tennessee.”” 


The WHMA’s annual report of October 1884 noted that $14,265.26 had been received.” 
In 1884 the WHMA sent out six teachers among the “poor white people” of Tennessee and 
Texas. It also supported sixteen teachers among “the colored people, Indians, Mormons, and 
Mexicans.” As stated in a small WHMA pamphlet that year, 


“...missionary teachers, we call them, for we find that the best kind of missionary work is 
done by the Christian teacher in her day-school and Sunday school. About one thousand 
children of all ages, between four and thirty-six years, and of no less than seven different 
nationalities, have come under the immediate influence of our teachers this last year; and 
through the children the parents have been reached. Many calls have been made in the 
homes from which these children come, the sick have been cared for, and in some cases 
the dead laid out, the poor clothed, and to many the Bread of Life has been broken by the 
Christian teacher. One of these writes of a girl of eighteen, whom she is teaching to read 
the Bible. Her brother of sixteen years of age cannot read, but has learned the prayer, 
‘Now I lay me down to sleep,’ from his eight-year-old sister, who is in our school.””” 


The American Home Missionary Society supported education, but it long discouraged its 
missionaries from serving as teachers, in order that time not be taken away from their ministerial 
duties.*° However, in May 1880, after the WHMA was created and began working in co- 
operation with the AHMS, the AHMS changed its own by-laws to include the work of “sending 
the means of Christian education” to the destitute within the United States. The AMHS 
explained that this change was needed to meet the needs of “the Southwest--comprising already 
much of New Mexico, Arizona, Utah and Colorado--where the educational control of the rising 
generations is chiefly in Jesuit or Mormon hands”*' and to facilitate the AHMS’ co-operation 
with the new WHMA. 


In 1885 it was said that the WHMA’s “highest aim is to lead the women and children in 
the dark places of our land into the sunlight of Christian living.”** At its Semi-Annual Meeting in 
April of that year, the WHMA reported that it was supporting twenty-six female teachers who 
served about 1,700 students who lived in poverty. Also, once replaced, one of those teachers in 
Salt Lake City, would begin serving as a city missionary there. Those WHMA sponsored teachers 
were serving in the following locations: 


ALABAMA: Allsboro, Athens, Tuskegee, Cotton Valley 
ARKANSAS: Rogers 

INDIAN TERRITORY: Vinita [Oklahoma] 
NEBRASKA: Neligh 

NEW MEXICO; Albuquerque, Los Lunas 
TENNESSEE: Green Brier, Springfield 

TEXAS: Bazette 

UTAH: Salt Lake City, Bingham, Stockton, Lehi 
WASHINGTON: Walla Walla 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.: Howard University” ¢ 


In 1886, the Woman’s Home Missionary Association had one hundred and twenty 
auxiliary organizations supporting its work. In contrast, the Woman’s Board of Missions for 
foreign missions then had about one thousand auxiliaries and five hundred mission circles in 
New England and the Middle states to assist it.°* The Congregational Year-Book, 1886 indicates 
that there were 534 Congregational churches in Massachusetts at that time.” 


In October 1887, Booker T. Washington from the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute in Alabama was a featured guest speaker at the WHMA’s eighth annual meeting.” 


In October 1888, the WHMA changed its Constitution to read, “This Association shall do 
its new work on the field, through the existing Congregational Societies for home work, or with 
their approbation.””*’ Up to that point, apart from a brief connection with the American 
Missionary Association, the WHMA had paid its teachers through the American Home 
Missionary Society and the New West Education Commission.** But now, it was looking forward 
to working with all the other national Congregational home missionary organizations as well, 
namely: the American Missionary Association, the Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, the American Congregational Union, and the American College and 
Education Society. 


With this step the WHMA expanded its efforts beyond the educational work it had mainly 
focused on up to this point. This step also led the WHMA to support missionary work in places 
other than just south of the Mason and Dixon line and west of the Rockies. It likely also opened 
the way for the WHMA to support the work of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society 
within the Commonwealth. 


Ironically, however, this step also meant that the WHMA was now less independent. For 
its role now was to adopt missionary projects from the various agencies it supported, rather than 
originate and “pioneer” those projects itself, as it had often done before. Whether a result of 
those changes or not, the WHMA’s annual report of 1890 showed that it had “an increase of 
one-third in receipts and of nearly one half in number missionaries.” If not in 1888, at least by 
1891, the WHMA was considered an auxiliary of the AHMS.” 


In 1889 the WHMA made its first contribution to the American Congregational Union, 
which was renamed the Congregational Church Building Society in 1892. That gift of $1,500°! 
was given to help build churches and parsonages in six states.” 
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Two sides of a late 1880's WHMA fund raising sheet in the Congregational Library 


In 1890, the WHMA expanded its work into the state of South Dakota which recently had 
been admitted into the Union. That year, the WHMA supported two Sunday School missionaries 
in South Dakota. It also sent funds for church building and a large percentage of its missionary 
boxes (barrels) there.” 


The times were changing. In 1890 the Superintendent of the U. S. Census said there 
hardly was a “frontier line” in the United States anymore, because settlements, even very isolated 
ones, were now scattered across the country. Congregational home missions had long followed 
and served pioneers in that advancing frontier line. But now, as that line disappeared, home 
missionary efforts gradually began to shift their focus to reach immigrants who were coming into 
America’s cities.“ An early sign of this impending shift was seen, when Dr. Henry A. Schauffler 
founded the Bible Reader’s Home (later known as The Schauffler Missionary Training School) in 
1886 in Cleveland, Ohio, to prepare Slavic women for missionary work among Slavic 
immigrants. 


In October 1892, the WHMA welcomed several noted guest speakers to its thirteenth 
annual meeting at Park Street Church in Boston.” These included: 

--Rev. Mary E. Drake, one of the earliest Congregational women ministers and an AHMS 
missionary on the prairies of South Dakota, who spoke on the theme, “The Western Work and 
Workers.” 
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--Mrs. Joseph Ward, wife of the Congregational missionary, and founder and President of 
Yankton College in Yankton, South Dakota, who spoke on the “Story of a Western College.” 

--Rev. Henry A. Schauffler, D. D., “Apostle to the Slav” and founder of the Bible 
Reader’s School in Cleveland, Ohio for training Slavic missionaries, who spoke on “The 
Bohemians.” 


In addition to focusing on Dr. Schauffler’s work with Bohemian immigrants, it was about 
this time, that the WHMA began to help the women’s department at the French-American 
College in Springfield, Massachusetts, which later became known as Springfield International 
College.®” 


At that 1892 meeting there was also reports from “The Boston Alliance” and the “Rhode 
Island Neighborhood Meeting.”® In this period Congregational women from Rhode Island were 
allied with the WHMA women in Massachusetts. 


At its April 1895 semi-annual meeting, the WHMA heard an address on “The Indians,” 
by Miss Mary C. Collins, AMA missionary to the Sioux people in Dakota Territory and South 
Dakota, who was ordained by Congregationalists in 1899.” 


At its seventeenth annual meeting, held at Boston’s Berkeley Temple on October 28, 
1896, the WHMA sang a hymn which Katharine Lee Bates wrote especially for this meeting.”° 
Her hymn seeks God’s blessing on the work of home missions and was sung to the tune of 
“Serenity.””' 


1. OLOVE Divine, Thou strong to save, 2. On all Thy sheep unshepherded, 
Life’s central, solar heat, Unfolded, lost in night, 
A triple blessing would we crave On all our land’s dark places, shed 
Before the mercy-seat. The glory of Thy light 

3. On those who do Thine high employ, 4. To us whom these Thy heroes shame, 
Who speed Thy gospel-grace, Us of the dim desire, 
Uplift for their exceeding joy Vouchsafe the sacrificial flame 
The shining of Thy face And Thy consuming fire. 


5. Behold, we kneel till Thou shalt bless, 
Till on life’s troubled springs’ 
Thou rise, the Sun of righteousness, 
With healing in Thy wings. 


KATHARINE LEE BATES 1896 


In 1897, the WHMA began to support the American Missionary Association’s work with 
Chinese people in San Francisco, California.” 


During the twelve month period which ended on October 15, 1902, the WHMA 
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supported mission work at the various Congregational home missionary agencies at the places 
named: 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society 
Huron, SD 
Madison, WI 


Congregational Home Missionary Society 
Bakersfield, CA 
Guanabacoa, CUBA 
Wardner, ID 
Red Lodge, MT 
Coles and Sargent, NE 
New Rockford, ND 
Pendleton and Sherwood, OR 
Armour and Webster, SD. 


Massachusetts Home Missionary Society 
Springfield (French-American College) and Ware, MA 


Congregational Church Building Society 
Mullan (church) and Wardner (parsonage), ID 


Congregational Education Society 
Rogers (Rogers Academy), AR 
Winter Park (Rollins College), FL 
Wilton (German-English College), IA 
Albuquerque and Barelas, NM 
Kingfisher (Kingfisher Academy), OK 
Academy (Ward Academy), SD 
Salt Lake City (Gordon Academy and Training School), Bountiful, Heber, 
and Lehi, UT 


American Missionary Association 
African American: Cotton Valley and Tuskegee, AL; Marshallville, GA 
Mountain: Williamsburg, KY; Pleasant Hill and Robbins, TN 
Native American: Santee Agency, NE 
Chinese: San Francisco, CA 
Eskimo: Cape Prince of Wales, Alaska 


In 1904, it was estimated that over the course of its existence, the WHMA had sent out a 
total of $1,123,994.30 cents worth of money and barrels in support of home missionary work.” 


As one speaker said in an historical address at the WHMA’s twenty-five anniversary 
meeting on October 26, 1904, the great challenges their group now faced to help the nation, 
would involve their missionary work with blacks in the South and Mormons in the West. And, 
perhaps their greatest challenge ever would be their work with the flood of immigrants then 
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“\..pouring in at every seaport, a mass of population that, unassimilated may work our 
ruin, and toward whose assimilation there is but one effective force, the Christian 
education that W. H. M. A. was born to provide.” 


Mrs. J. W. Danielson, the first President of the WHMA, spoke at that same 1904 twenty- 
fifth anniversary meeting. After reflecting upon the early years of the WHMA and calling to 
mind the names of numerous women, many of whom had passed on, who were so dedicated to its 
work, Mrs. Danielson said, 


“I hope there are many here who may come together again at the end of another twenty- 
five years, to thank God, as we do today, for what He has wrought through His servants, 
and to take fresh courage for the work still to be done. How can we doubt the miracle of 
the loaves and fishes, when we are constantly seeing how God takes our scanty gifts and 
so magnifies them that great results follow...And if He can do so much with the little we 
give Him, what could He not do, if we were to bring all our tithes into His storehouse... 
May we each one now pledge herself afresh to the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Association, looking upon its work, not as her own, but as God’s, and herself as His 
obedient child saying, ‘Here am I, Lord, send me.’ “” 


There is much more which can be said about the missions themselves 
which the Woman’s Home Missionary Association sponsored and about 


the various organizational and name changes in the 20" century which 
eventually led to the WHMA’s modern successor, namely, the 
Massachusetts Woman’s Home Missionary Union. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Three Very Early Female Congregational Ministers 
Who Served as 
Congregational Home Missionaries 


--OVERVIEW-- 


The earliest ordained women in American Congregationalism were ordained by their 
local churches, utilizing the authority of their autonomy. The first of these women was Antoinette 
Louisa Brown ordained on September 15, 1853 at a Congregational church in South Butler, New 
York. Called the first woman to be ordained by a major Protestant denomination in America,' 
Antoinette has rightly been honored as a pioneer in her field. However, it doesn’t seem that her 
ordination was recognized or well received by many Congregationalists and others outside her 
own congregation at that time.” Nor, apparently, did her ordination usher in the ordination of 
numerous other women by Congregationalists. 


On August 31, 1884, Louise Southard Baker was ordained by the First Congregational 
Church of Nantucket, which, at that point, she had served for nearly four years as a supply 
minister.’ Louise was highly regarded on Nantucket, but it does not appear that her ordination 
was recognized by most Congregationalists elsewhere. 


In this general period some other women may have been ordained by their own individual 
Congregational churches. However, given the local nature of such ordinations, as well as the 
possibility that their churches no longer exist, the names of any such individuals may not be 
easily recoverable at this point. 


The ordination of women by official Congregational councils began to take place in 1889. 
Also, as early as 1891 women originally ordained in other Protestant denominations began to be 
received officially into Congregational Associations. In both cases, the ordinations of those 
women were widely recognized by Congregationalists and they were listed in the denomination’s 
annual Year Book as Congregational ministers. 


My research indicates that Mary Leona Moreland was the first woman ordained by a 
Congregational council. She was ordained July 19, 1889 in Wyanet, Illinois. Margaret Richie 
Elliott Pake was the first female minister from another denomination to be accepted by 
Congregationalists as one of their own ministers. Margaret was ordained by the Methodist 
Protestant Church in 1877 in Missouri. In December 1891, the Winnebago Convention of 
Congregationalists in Wisconsin received Margaret into their ministerial fellowship. 


Thus far my research has identified forty-seven women up through 1901 who became 
Congregational ministers in the two ways noted above. Some of those early female ministers 
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were very dedicated in their service as home missionaries on the frontier, like the three Iam 
noting in this chapter. 


South Dakota 


MARY EVELINE DRAKE 


Ordained December 18, 1890 in Iroquois, South Dakota 


Fanny and Her Mistress 
Fanny’s Autobiography, 1894 


th SEA 


wees * 


Iroquois Church and Parsonage and Fanny 
ready to transport the Drakes across the South 
Dakota Prairie, Fanny’s Autobiography, 1894 


In 1883, Mary married Rev. Andrew J. 
Drake in Iroquois, South Dakota where he 
served as a Congregational home 
missionary. Mary shared his work and was 
herself ordained in Iroquois. Told from the 
perspective of their horse, Fanny, Mary 
wrote of their missionary experiences, 
including the churches and people they 
served and the many hardships they and 
others faced on the open prairie under 
frontier conditions. Mary traveled back 
East to tell about their ministry and secure 
funding for it. After her husband’s death, 
Mary married Rev. Smith Norton, another 
Congregational home missionary. Mary 
died in 1916 at age 82 in Portland, Oregon. 
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Oregon 


DORA REED BARBER 


Ordained August 30, 1893 in Wilsonville, Oregon 


Weztl 


Dora Reed Barber 
The Home Missionary 


Dora Barber Without Saddle 
Riding Missionary Jo 
The Home Missionary, February 1905 


February 1905 


About a year after their conversions, Dora 
and her husband Jerome Barber left the 
comforts of Michigan to do evangelism work in 
the dense forested valleys of Oregon where 
churches were few and far between among the 
settlers. The revival service they led in an old 
Wilsonville schoolhouse was so well received, 
that participants decided to form their own 
Congregational church. Dora and her husband 
were then ordained together to serve it. Over 
the years, traveling on their missionary horses 
and often in opposite directions, their home 
missionary work also took them to various 
settlements around the region where they 
preached and organized churches, Sunday 
Schools, mission bands, and Young People’s 
Societies of Christian Endeavor. Dora died in 
1929 at age 63 in Portland, Oregon. 
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MONTANA 


ALICE S. N. BARNES 


Ordained September 12, 1896 in Billings, Montana 


Alice S. N. Barnes 1900 
Courtesy 
Montana Historical Society 


Alice was a New Hampshire Quaker and an 
acquaintance of poet John Greenleaf Whittier. She 
went to the Montana frontier in the 1880's to teach 
school. There she married a widowed gold miner, 
Hanson H. Barnes, who helped found what became 
the “boom and bust” mining camp at Castle, 
Montana. Alice helped secure a Congregational 
home missionary minister for that camp, which was 
made up mostly of men. When reduced funding 
forced that minister to leave, Alice took over his 
duties and finally was ordained in recognition of her 
own gifts for ministry. Alice was a leader of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union and is shown 
in the picture above wearing one of their badges. 
After her husband’s death and the demise of the 
camp, Alice preached in settlements along a nearby 
railroad spur, then served another Montana church 
until she married Charles Hoag. Alice eventually 
renewed her Quaker ties and died at age 83 in 1924 
in Long Beach, California. 


Montana Gold Mine 
The Home Missionary, November 1893 
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A MISSIONARY TENT IN MONTANA 


A Missionary Tent in Montana 
Congregational Home Missionary Society Postcard, 1893 or Later 


wep pa tpt 
ENDNOTES 


1. Rev. Lydia Sexton was ordained in 1851 by the quarterly Illinois Conference of the United 
Brethren in Christ. However, the United Brethren at that time were not considered a major 
Protestant denomination. 

Sexton, Lydia. Autobiography of Lydia Sexton. (United Brethren Publishing House, 1882), 239- 
AQ. Reprint edition by Garland Publishing, Inc., 1987, in the "Women in American Protestant 
Religion 1800-1930" series edited by Carolyn De Swarte Gifford. 


2. “Earliest Woman Pastor Dies at 96" from The New York Times, Sunday, November 6, 1921, 

p. 22. 
“Her regular ordination at South Butler as an orthodox Congregational minister in 1853 
aroused severe condemnation. The New York Independent called her an infidel. Her 
church appointed her a delegate to the World’s Temperance Convention in this city. 
When she rose to speak the convention, composed chiefly of ministers, howled and hooted 
during the two days to drown her voice. Despite the aid of Channing, Phillips, Garrison 
and others, she was not allowed to be heard.” 


3. The Nantucket Historical Association on Nantucket has a newspaper article in its possession, 
which is entitled “Ordination at the North Church.” This article was written about Louise S. 
Baker, for “the Inquirer and Mirror” in early September 1884 by an individual who refers to 
him/herself as “An Off-Islander.” The following statement is taken from this article: 


“The ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper she could not administer--only an 
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ordained minister of the Gospel was competent for such work--and, strangely enough, it 
seemed that she was not competent to admit to the church those even who had been led to 
Christ through her own ministrations. The incongruity of this state of things at last began 
to be appreciated by the Church, and by its own quiet, and thoughtful, and prudent action 
the remedy was sought, was found, and was accepted. We cannot do better than give this 
action in the church’s own words: 


Whereas this, the First Congregational Church of Nantucket has, for some time, been 
deprived of the regular administration of the Sacraments, and 

Whereas, we believe it proper that Miss Louisa S. Baker, a member of this church, 
who has acted as a stated supply for nearly four years, should exercise the functions of a 
settled minister, as far as the rules of Congregationalism will allow: 

RESOLVED): that this church delegate to her, by its vote, the authority to administer 
the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and to admit members into the church, 
and all other duties pertaining to the ministerial office. 


Last Sunday morning this action of the church was consummated, and it was the writer’s 
privilege to witness a most beautiful and touching ceremony.” 


“Women of Nantucket,” Historical Proceedings, 1912, page 42 is said by the Nantucket 
Historical Association to contain the following regarding Louise S. Baker: 


“Special meeting of the Church on August 25, 1884. The following Sunday she was 
inducted into the Church. This did not constitute her legally ordained and installed but 
gave her a semi-official and assured standing.” 
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CHAPTER SIX 


CONGREGATIONALISM’S SIX MAJOR 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES IN THE 197 CENTURY, 
AND THEIR EVOLUTION UP TO THE FORMATION OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST 


Our Six SOCIETIES 


THE ANERICAN BOARD OF 9 
COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS: i 


AB.CFM& 


SENDSTHE GosreL 
‘TOUNEYANGELIZED LANDS BY HENS Fa 
OF CHURCH SCHOOL mw PRESS RE 


‘THE CONGREGATIONAL 
PUBUSHING SOCIETY 


‘THE. CONGREGATIONAL 
HOME MISSIOHARY 
—socery—. 


THE 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHES AMD AIDS 
DESTITUTE PLACES 


(CHURGES = PAR SORAGES, 
BY GIFTS LOANS, 


--SNAPSHOTS FROM 1900-- 


In 1900, American Congregationalists had six major benevolent societies on the national 
level. Each sought to raise its own funds from individual Congregationalists and their churches. 
Most of these societies came into existence independently, as autonomous special interest 
groups. Most were interdenominational in their early years. Yet, over time these societies were 
left to the Congregationalists alone, as other denominations withdrew to form their own societies. 
None of these societies bore the name “Congregational” until 1853, when the American 
Congregational Union was formed. 


By 1900, several of these societies had experienced mergers and name changes and all 
were distinctly Congregational. The above symbol is from a 1900 publication called the 
“Congregational Worker’ published jointly by these six national societies. 


Though these societies operated independently through the 19" century, they began to be 
brought closer to the churches and closer to each other as the 20th century progressed and the 
mainstream of American Congregationalism experienced two denominational mergers on the 
national level--in 1931 and 1957--to become today’s United Church of Christ. 
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The following table gives “snapshots” of the work of these six societies. It includes 
information primarily from the 1900 Congregational Year-Book,’ which gives statistics for 1899. 


Name 


[Headquarters] 


Origin 


Purpose and Scope of Work 


Year’s Total 
Income 


[Buying Power 
Today] 


American Board 1810 Supports evangelistic work, seminaries, colleges, schools, $644,200 
of Commissioners and medical aid in foreign lands, also publications. Now 
for Foreign have 529 American missionaries with 3,155 native 
Missions missionary assistants, located at 100 mission stations and [$13,723,398] 
1,326 outstations. Have sent out 2,284 missionaries since 
[Boston] 1810. Now have 1,826 native school teachers and more than 
60,000 students K-Seminary. Now have 39 American 
physicians, 10 are women. 
Congregational 1826 Have organized churches and Sunday Schools in the West $516,245 
Home Missionary and South and aided ministers until those churches can 
Society support them. Organized 6,555 churches since 1826. [$10,997,572] 
[New York City] Supported 1,824 missionaries in 1898-99. 
American 1846 Gives training in industrial, intellectual, moral, religious $296,976 
Missionary leadership to Blacks in the South, Whites in Southern 
Association mountains, Indians in the West, Chinese on the Pacific [$6,326,482] 
Coast, Eskimoes in Alaska, and people of different races in 
[New York City] Porto Rico. Supports colleges and schools, most in the 
South. Does evangelistic work almost entirely among the 
poor, and aids their churches. Now has 656 missionaries, 
103 schools with 14,156 students, and 230 churches with 
12,495 members. 
Congregational 1853 This year paid for building 95 churches and 41 parsonages. $247,307 
Church Building Their 1906 Year-book report says that since 1853 they had 
Society helped to complete 3,704 churches and 957 parsonages. [$5,268,383] 
[New York City] 
Congregational 1815 Aids students for Congregational ministry. Helped almost $147,372 
Education Society 9,000 students since 1815, many became missionaries 
overseas or at home. Supports Congregational colleges and [$3,139,467] 
[Boston] academies in the Midwest, West, and South, as well as some 
schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Congregational 1825 Sustains Sunday-school missionaries, provides libraries and $63,078 
Sunday School literature to new and needy Sunday schools. More than 10% 
and Publishing of churches in current Year-book are an outgrowth of their [$1,343,751] 
Society Sunday schools in the past fifteen years. They aided nearly 
39% of those churches. Publish curricula and other literature. 
[Chicago] 


--ORIGINS-- 
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The following table shows the organizations and events which eventually gave rise to the 
six Congregational benevolent societies which existed in 1900. 


Society Name in 1900 Origin traced back to.... 


American Board of --1806 Haystack Meeting at Williams College 
Commissioners for Foreign --1810 vote of General Association of Massachusetts Proper 
Missions meeting at Bradford, Massachusetts 

Congregational Home --1826 formation of the American Home Missionary Society 
Missionary Society in New York City 

American Missionary --1839 Amistad Committee formed to help Africans on trial in 
Association the Amistad Incident 


--1846 formation of the American Missionary Association in 
Albany, New York 


Congregational Church --1852 Albany Convention meeting of Congregationalists 
Building Society nationwide 
--1853 formation of the American Congregational Union in 
New York City 
Congregational Education --1815 meetings of young Boston men resulting in formation 
Society of The American Society for Educating Pious Youth for the 
Gospel Ministry 
Congregational Sunday --1825 formation of the Massachusetts Sabbath School Union 
School and Publishing --1832 formation of the American Doctrinal Tract Society 
Society 


--FROM 1865 TO THE 1957 FORMATION 
OF THE UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST-- 


The story of how these six individual benevolent societies evolved, became closer to the 
Congregational churches which supported them, and eventually were consolidated is a complex 
one. It is a story which involves many national Congregational councils, “blue ribbon” study 
committees, resolutions, negotiations, re-organizations, and apportionment plans, as well as some 
mis-steps along the way. Due to the complexity of that story, I will mention just its highlights 
here. 


When Congregationalists met in their Council of 1865 in Boston, shortly after the end of 
the Civil War and the assassination of Abraham Lincoln, they reviewed numerous benevolent 
societies which Congregationalists were then supporting.’ The Council then identified and 
endorsed for special support, those societies which it deemed closest “in organization and 
purpose” to the Congregational churches’. This action set the stage for the identification of six 
major Congregational benevolent societies at the end of the 19" century. 
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This same Council of 1865 produced Congregationalism’s famous Burial Hill 
Declaration. It also expressed concern that there should be a systematic plan for the benevolence 
giving of Congregationalists. At this time, stronger Congregational churches were particularly 
embarrassed, because they could not fund all the separate appeals which the various benevolent 
societies were making to them.” 


In this period, most Congregational churches in Massachusetts did not take an offering as 
part of their worship. Their funds were raised through the taxation of their Society members and 
the purchase, taxation, and rental of pews. Benevolence offerings were usually received in a 
collection box at the church before and after Sunday worship. At its annual meeting, churches 
often designated which benevolent societies and charitable causes their collections would be 
given to, in the different months. It’s likely that by 1900, many Massachusetts Congregational 
churches were seeking free pledges from their members, taking an offering during their worship 
services, and using offering envelopes. 


As Congregationalists moved into the 20" century, one of the continuing concerns was 
the need to consolidate the denomination’s six benevolent societies, so churches and individuals 
would not be subject to so many solicitations for funds each year. It’s worth noting, that as late as 
1925, American Congregationalists were solicited for eleven different funding appeals by eight 
different Congregational agencies.° This didn’t even count the number of appeals which 
Congregationalists might also receive in a year from their state and local Congregational 
organizations.’ 


Another concern was that these benevolent societies would unwittingly duplicate some of 
their efforts and be less efficient than they could be, if they were not consolidated, or if there was 
not at least some oversight and coordination of their respective activities. 


Another concern was that as these autonomous societies drew most of their support from 
the churches, the churches should have more say in the decisions made by these societies.* 


As the 20" century progressed, numerous efforts were made to meet these concerns, 
though with mixed results. Part of the challenge was the longstanding independence of these six 
societies, their dedication to their own special ministries, and the fact they had developed their 
own loyal supporters. In principle, cooperation and even consolidation seemed possible, but such 
goals were difficult to achieve in actual practice. 


At its meeting in 1907, the National Council of the Congregational Churches created 
another national society, which it called the Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief. In 
fact, this society was created from a board of Trustees which the National Council had originally 
formed in 1886, in order to receive a bequest, which it used primarily for ministerial relief.’ 
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1907 


American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
Congregational Home Missionary Society 

American Missionary Association 

Congregational Church Building Society 
Congregational Education Society 

Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society 
Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 


In 1909, the various Congregational societies agreed to conduct a combined fund raising 
campaign in the churches, which was called the Together Campaign. This effort was successful. 
It also became an example of the basic underlying purpose which these different societies shared, 
as well as their ability to work together."” 


At its meeting in 1913, the National Council of the Congregational Churches took a 
decisive step. It made the voting delegates to Council meetings, voting members of all the 
national societies as well, when the Council was in session. This went a considerable way toward 
strengthening the link between these societies and local churches. The societies accepted this 
innovation, but they also continued to have their own corporate board members, which they 
appointed. 


At that same 1913 meeting, the National Council also established a Commission on 
Missions to have “advisory supervision” over the efforts of the societies. This Commission was 
to have access to the financial records of the societies. It was expected to correlate the work of 
the societies to avoid duplication, increase effectiveness, and minimize expenses. The 
Commission was made up of fourteen people appointed by the National Council; representatives 
from the various societies, the Woman’s Boards of Foreign Missions, and the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Federation; as well as the Secretary of the National Council who was designated an 
ex officio member."’ 


At its 1917 meeting, the National Council established the Congregational Sunday 
School Extension Society. This new society took over the work of establishing Sunday schools 
in places of need, which to this point had been the responsibility of the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society.'” Reflecting this change in function, the name of the latter society 
was changed to the Congregational Publishing Society." 


1917 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
Congregational Home Missionary Society 
American Missionary Association 
Congregational Church Building Society 
Congregational Education Society 
Congregational Sunday School Extension Society 
Congregational Publishing Society 
Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
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At its 1921 meeting, the National Council established the Foundation for Education to 
expand aid to the denomination’s colleges and to the make the denomination’s education policies 
more consistent. In 1927, this Foundation was merged with the Congregational Educational 
Society." 


In 1923, the Congregational Home Missionary Society, the Congregational Church 
Building Society, and the Congregational Sunday School Extension Society were brought 
together under a common board of directors and officers. Together, these three societies were 
now referred to as The Church Extension Boards.’° 


1923 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
The Church Extension Boards 
--Congregational Home Missionary Society 
--Congregational Church Building Society 
--Congregational Sunday School Extension Society 
American Missionary Association 
Congregational Education Society 
Congregational Publishing Society 
Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 


At its 1925 meeting, the National Council made the Congregational Board of Ministerial 
Relief one of its Home Boards. Also, the membership of the Commission on Missions was 
expanded to eighty-four members to broaden representation on it. Nine of its members were 
Council appointees. Its chief function became the raising of funds for the denomination’s various 
missionary and educational activities.’ 


At its 1927 meeting, the National Council brought the autonomous Woman’s Boards of 
Missions into the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Dating back to the 
1870's, those Woman’s Boards chose and funded their own women missionaries, who were then 
commissioned for foreign mission work by the ABCFM.”” 


At its 1931 meeting, the National Council of the Congregational Churches merged with 
the General Convention of the Christian Church, to become the General Council of the 
Congregational and Christian Churches. The Christian Church’s mission in Japan was 
assumed by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. The Christian 
Church’s Puerto Rico missionary work was transferred to the American Missionary Association. 
And their home missionary work was taken up by The Church Extension Boards.'* 


At its 1934 meeting, the General Council of the Congregational and Christian Churches 
created the Council for Social Action. The preamble for its adoption read as follows: 


Stirred by the deep need of humanity for justice, security, and spiritual freedom and 
growth, aware of the urgent demand within our churches for action to match our gospel, 
and clearly persuaded that the Gospel of Jesus can be the solvent of social as of all other 
problems, we hereby vote: that the General Council create the Council for Social 
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Action...’” 


Unfortunately, at this same Council meeting, a resolution was passed which essentially 
called upon Congregationalists to work for the abolition of “our present competitive profit- 
seeking economy” by “eliminating the system’s incentives and habits, the legal forms which 
sustain it, and the moral ideals which justify it.” This resolution was entitled, The Social Gospel 
and Economic Problems.” It was brought up and passed unexpectedly at a time in the Council 
meeting when about 3/4 of the voting delegates and most of those behind the formation of the 
Council for Social Action were not present to discuss or vote upon it. 


As Atkins and Fagley commented in their History of American Congregationalism: 


In spite of all that could be done for the next three years to explain the origin of this 
resolution and the conditions under which it had been passed, it injured not only the 
standing of the Council for Social Action but prejudiced many sincere laymen towards 
the denominational agencies as a whole, and the work of the Council for Social Action 
was greatly handicapped.”' 


It is of interest to note, that at its 1952 meeting, the General Council voted not to rescind 
the above resolution on The Social Gospel and Economic Problems, but rather to disclaim it, 
saying that 1934 resolution did not represent its views in 1952.” 


By 1936, the consolidation of the then existent seven home societies was achieved, as all 
were brought into a single corporation, known as the Board of Home Missions of the 
Congregational and Christian Churches. Those seven included the three societies within The 
Church Extension Boards, the American Missionary Association, the Congregational Education 
Society, the Congregational Publishing Society, and the Congregational Board of Ministerial 
Relief.”* 


This new Board of Home Missions organized itself into five divisions which largely 
reflected the concerns of the historic societies which had been included within it. These five 
were: the Division of Church Extension and Evangelism, the American Missionary 
Association Division, the Division of Christian Education, the Pilgrim Press Division, and 
the Division of Ministerial Relief.** 


1936 
Board of Home Missions of the Congregational and Christian Churches 
The Church Extension Boards > Division of Church Extension and Evangelism 
--Congregational Home Missionary Society American Missionary Association Division 
--Congregational Church Building Society Division of Christian Education 
--Congregational Sunday School Extension Society Pilgrim Press 
American Missionary Association > Division of Ministerial Relief 


Congregational Education Society > 
Congregational Publishing Society > 
Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief > 


At its meeting that same year, in 1936, the General Council of the Congregational and 
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Christian Churches changed the composition of the Commission on Missions, such that Council 
appointees were eliminated from it. This brought the Commission and its fund raising and 
educational duties, fully into the hands of those who represented the new Board of Home 
Missions and the American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions, along with some 
Superintendents who represented the state Congregational bodies. With this change, the 
Commission was more unified and its members were more focused on striving to work for the 
benefit of all the groups represented by it.”° 


At its July 1961 meeting, the General Synod of the United Church of Christ established 
the United Church Board for World Ministries which brought four different boards together 
from the two denominations uniting. From the Congregational-Christian side of the merger, it 
brought the America Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions and the Congregational 
Christian Service Committee, which had been formed in 1943 to respond to needs created by 
World War II. On the Evangelical-Reformed side it brought the Board of International 
Missions of the Evangelical and Reformed Church and the Commission on World Service of 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church, which was “an outgrowth of several wartime agencies 
of the Church.””° 


The United Church Board for Homeland Ministries was formed with the creation of 
the United Church of Christ. This new board included both the Board of Home Missions of the 
Congregational and Christian Churches and the Board of National Missions of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. It also included some other agencies from both 
denominations which conducted homeland ministries.”’ 


1957 
United Church of Christ 


United Church Board for Homeland Ministries United Church Board for World Ministries 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


MINISTRY OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


This chapter contains three sets of statistics which display the ministry of the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society. All statistics are from the period before that society’s 
1928 merger with the Massachusetts Congregational Conference, to form the Massachusetts 
Congregational Conference and Missionary Society, a forerunner to today’s Massachusetts 
Conference of the United Church of Christ. 


--SNAPSHOT FROM 1899-- 


The is a table of the finances of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, as found in 
that society’s 100" Annual Report from the year 1899. This “snapshot” gives one an idea of both 
the overall scope of the MHMS’s work in this period and the relative strength of different aspects 
of its work. The buying power of 1899 dollar figures in 2003 has been added to assist in making 
comparisons. 


--MASSACHUSETTS CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
AIDED LONGEST BY THE MHMS-- 


This list has been compiled from the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society’s 125" 
Annual Report from the year 1924. It shows the twenty-two Massachusetts Congregational 
churches which, by this time, the MHMS had aided for more than fifty years. This list also shows 
the denominational status of those aided churches in our modern day. Thirteen of those churches 
are members of today’s MACUCC. 


--ALL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES AND MISSIONS 
AIDED IN MASSACHUSETTS BY THE MHMS-- 


This list is photocopied directly from the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society’s 125" 
Annual Report from 1924, pages 50-61. It names the 504 Massachusetts Congregational churches 
and missions which had been aided by the MHMS up to that point. 
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100° ANNUAL REPORT -- 1899 
MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


1889 Subcategories Buying Power in Comment 
[% of total] 2003* 


$2,435,242 > 21.5 times 


Total Receipts $113,182 
($49,402 [43.6%] gifts 
from the living) 


--Sent to Congregational $31,903 
Home Missionary Society 


$686,436 --Additional $71K+ received 
by CHMS from MA sources, 
[28.1%] mostly from legacies 


--Spent on old churches & $32,354 $696,149 --Help for 144 old and new 
new mission ventures in churches and missions: 22 
MA [28.5%] single, 22 united, 30 foreign 


--Spent on foreign home $22,577 $485,784 --35 grants for work among 9 
missions in MA nationalities 
[19.9%] --143 missionaries, including 


a those working with 
French- $9,469 $203,735 | populations: 2 MA overall, 1 
Swedish - $3,494 $75,177 | Berkshire County, 1 
Armenian - $3,202 $68,894 | Armenians , 2 Finnish, 1 
Italian- $1,815 $39,051 | Greeks, 1 Italians, 1 
Norwegian - Norwegians, 1 Swedish, 1 
$1,505 $32,381 | Polish [Bible Reader]; 1 
Finnish- $1,221 $26,271 | Swedish [Colporteur, Bible & 
Greek - $1,006 $21,645 | Tracts, at Boston port] 
German - $799 $17,191 | --8 French churches; 3 French 
Polish - $62 $1,333 | missions; 10 Swedish 


churches; 1 Swedish mission; 
--Spent on administration $6,369 
[5.6%] 


3 Norwegian churches; 1 
German church 

--Some of remainder $19,966 

reinvested and balance 

carried over [17.6%] 


$137,047 


$429,589 


*Calculated through Economic History Resources — How Much Is That Worth Today? at 
www.eh.net/. 
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125 ANNUAL REPORT -- 1924 
MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


As of this report, the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society had supported twenty two 
Massachusetts Congregational churches for more than fifty years, as shown below. The town of 
Dana was abolished in 1938 for the development of the Quabbin Reservoir. Thirteen of these 
churches are members of the Massachusetts Conference of the United Church of Christ today. 


Church Gathered* Years of Support Today** 
Holland 1820 95 NACCC 
Warwick 1829 92 MACUCC 
Gloucester, West 1820 85 CCCC 
Boxboro 1825 81 MACUCC 
Dana 1823 81 Extinct c. 1938 
Erving 1828 81 MACUCC 
Yarmouth, West 1834 78 MACUCC 
Rochester, North 1820 76 Becoming Extinct 
Shutesbury 1825 75 Building: owned Amer. Bapt 
Congregation: Non-Denom 
West Tisbury 1820 75 MACUCC 
Dover 1842 70 MACUCC 
Windsor 1834 69 NACCC 
Taunton, East 1852 64 NACCC 
Wendell 1845 62 MACUCC 
Blackstone 1825 61 MACUCC 
Carver, North 1822 59 MACUCC 
Hyannis 1852 57 Withdrew c. 1926 
Bernardston 1825 55 MACUCC 
Cummington, West 1870 54 MACUCC 
Tolland 1853 53 Withdrew c. 1983 
Westport 1852 52 MACUCC 
Chester, First 1867 51 MACUCC 


* Many gathering dates above do not agree with those shown elsewhere for these churches. 
** Resources used here include the 2003 United Church of Christ Yearbook and The Churches of 
the Congregational Way in New England by Richard H. Taylor, 1989. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


ANSWERS TO THE TEN QUESTIONS ON 
CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONS 
1. In the early 19" century, New England seminary students were taught that 


“Congregationalism is a river rising in New England and emptying itself South 
and West into Presbyterianism.” 


2. The First [1740], Second [1792], and Third [1857] Great Awakenings in 
America were powerfully impacted by “Concerts” held on a regular basis--often 
monthly or quarterly--by Congregational and other Protestant churches in 
America. What were these “Concerts” and what was their purpose? They were 
prayer meetings for world evangelization. 


3. On September 15, 1835, Rev. Samuel Parker, a Congregational minister on an 
exploratory missionary journey to Native Americans in the West, preached the 
first Protestant sermon ever given in the Rocky Mountains--in today’s Teton 
National Forest in Wyoming. It has been said that in the middle of that historic 
sermon, Rev. Parker’s congregation of trappers and Indians suddenly all got up 
and left. Why? They spotted a herd of buffalo passing by. 


4. In 1903 it was said that 80% of the Congregational churches in America owed 
their origin to a home missionary society such as the American Home Missionary 
Society or the Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society. 


5. Early Congregational home missionary efforts in the states of Kansas, Iowa, 
Dakota, and Washington were famous for their “Bands.” These were seminary 


graduates who went as a group from their seminary to a particular mission field. 
The “Illinois Band” from Yale in 1829 was the first one. 


6. Up until the end of the Civil War, the Congregational home missionary 
movement was notably unsuccessful in the Midwestern state of Missouri, as “New 
England religion and Yankee preachers” were not popular there. 


7. In 1892, a Congregational home missionary began a Congregational church as a 
rescue mission in the midst of saloons and gambling dens in the booming mining 
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town of Cripple Creek, Colorado. That church’s first permanent place for worship 
was a tent called Whosoever Will. It was also used to house the missionary, a 
school for children, a free room for reading and letter-writing, and a game-room. 


8. In 1804, Mrs. Elizabeth McFarland, a Congregational minister’s wife, hosted 
her husband and a group of his colleagues in her home. Overhearing their concern 
to raise more money for home missions, Elizabeth suggested that societies of 
Congregational church women could be formed, whose members would each 
contribute one cent per week to support such work. Thus the New Hampshire Cent 
Institution was born, which inspired the creation of similar societies throughout 
New England’s Congregational churches to support home missionary work. 


9. Congregational home missionaries are credited with founding and/or 
substantially nurturing many colleges in their early years on the American frontier. 
That was true of all the following schools, except for which two? (choose two): 


Illinois College [1829] Jacksonville, Illinois 
Oberlin College [1833] Oberlin, Ohio 

X_ Willamette University [1842] Salem, Oregon 
Olivet College [1844] Olivet, Michigan 

X_ University of the Pacific [1851] Stockton, California 
Whitman College [1859] Walla Walla, Washington 
Carleton College [1866] Northfield, Minnesota 
Doane College [1872] Crete, Nebraska 
Colorado College [1874] Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Pomona College [1887] Claremont, California 


Willamette University and the University of the Pacific in California were founded 
by Methodists. The latter University is not to be confused with the Pacific University 
in Forest Grove, Oregon, which was founded by Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians. 


10. Ordained in 1890 at Iroquois, South Dakota, Rev. Mary Eveline Drake was 
one of the earliest women to be ordained by a Congregational council. Mary and 
her husband, Rev. Andrew J. Drake, were Congregational home missionaries. The 
story of this couple’s selfless missionary work on the South Dakota frontier--the 
churches they “gathered,” the people they cared for, and the severe hardships they 
endured--was told in an autobiographical book by Fanny, who often helped this 
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couple with their prairie ministry. Fanny’s favorite foods were oats and chopped 
food. And her greatest shortcoming was poor night vision which caused her to 


wander off Dakota prairie roads and even a bridge, when she had to pull the 
Drake’s buggy at night. Fanny, of course, was a horse. 
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